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ABSTRACT 

Examined here was the inclusion of educational 
components in court-ordered desegregation plans in the Southwest 
Educatidnal Developom*nt Laboratory (SEDL) region (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi , New Mexico, Oklahoma , and Texas) . These 
components included .inservice education, multicultural education, and 
eight others. Researchers hypothesised that court-ordered 
desegregation plans in this region do not specify educational 
components in sufficient detail for use by desegregating or 
desegregated schools and districts. Likewise, school district plans 
do not contain sufficient detail about educational components for 
courts to decide whether the district is in compliance. Data were 
collected by examining desegregation court orders and district plans 
for 15, sites in the SEDL region. Interviews and observations were 
used at two sites. Comparative and descriptive analysis of the data 
supported the project hypothesis. Little detail was included in the 
desegregation plans except for reassignment of pupils and, to a 
lesser extent, of staff. Researchers concluded that, although it is 
not to be expected that full-blown inservice or multicultural 
programs will be embodied in desegregation court orders or district 
plans, orders and plans should specify tfhat there will be 
desegregation-specific training and multiethnic programs and indicate 
general outlines and content of the programs. A companion document 
provides a brief summary of the study. (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT 

The goal of Project WISE (Ways to Improve Schools and Education) in 
1982 has been to produce a set of findings and re^ommenaut ions with regard 
to .the inclusion of educational components In court-ordered desegregation 
plans. The list of components, developed from previous work by the Project 
and from the literature, contains: s 

(1) Inservice education, - 

(2) Curricula, 

(3) Discipline, 

(4) Extracurricular activities, 

(5) Counseling & career guidance, 

(6) Multi-Cultural education, 

(7) Magnet schools, 

78) Quality of education, x 
(9) Local needs/cortditions, 

(10) Parent involvement or community; relations, 

(11) Student reassignment 

(12) Staff reassignment 

Sets of desegregation court orders and district plans were collected 
for 15 sites. 1n the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory six-state 
region (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas). 
Sites were selected on the basis of criteria developed to assure certain 
demographic and geographic variety rather than for similar characteristics. 
The sites are b1-ethn1c (Black-White and H1 span1c-Angl o) and tr1-ethn1c 
(B1ack-H1span1e-Anglo and Black-Native American-Anglo), as well as urban, 
suburban, and rural. Student enrollments range from about 50,000 to about 
4,000. 

The 15 sets of plans and orders were examined for 1nclus1on/om1 sslon 
of the 12 educational components and for student and staff desegregation 
components. A tota^ of 105 techniques as specified 1n the plans and/or 
orders to "Implement the 12 components are listed. under the appropriate 

components. Examination^, the documents was facilitated by a Checklist 

, ,'r:| , 



developed by Project v ^taff. The plans and court orders were also compared, 
i wi th the Ways to .Improve Education in Desegregated Schools Project's 
Guidelines for Oesegregati on , Mul t i -cul tural Education and- Inservice 
Education. 

Additional information about implementation of two of the plans wa's 
gathered a\: their sites by observations of inservice training and 
interviews with school staff. Four attorneys who have been involved in the 
sites 1 desegregation suit's werttalso interviewed.^ 

Comparative and descri ptivel'-analysi s of the data supported the Project 
hypothesis. Little detail was inc^d^i in the desegregation plans except 
for reassignment of pupils and, to a .lessor exwo.t, of staff. Most of the 
plans made no reference to inservice training. Six indicated that there 

would be training in one or two con t*nt Jtr&S. These included: (1) human 

. ) i s 

relations; (2) cultural awrejiess, stereotyping, and race relations; (3) 
evaluation and use of multi-ethnic materials; (4) social studies; and .(5 4, 
6) orientation and training to Implement desegregation. 

• Multi-cultural education was included in the plans only to a limited 
extent and as portions of other- cqmppnents, as inservice and curriculum. 
Some intent was expressed in the plans with regard to parent involvement 
ancT community relations. "Quality of education" was mentioned in/two court, 
orders and four plans. In some contexts it was a statement of commitment 
either to maintain or improve quality. In three of the. plans, some 
^specific techniques were specified to improve it, as by reducing the 
teacher-pupil ratio (1n magnet schools only). Magnet schools were used in 
three of the districts. Use of the components and techniques are discussed 
with regard to bi-ethnic and <tri-ethnic settings. 



The report concludes that, although a. great deal is known about 
successful desegregation policies and practices, relatively' 1 1ttle of this 
knowledge is reflected 1n desegregation court orders and plans. As 
expected, the plans contained more content on educational components than 
did the' court orders. It 1s n|t to be expected that full-blown Inservice 
programs will be embodied 1n desegregation court orders or district plans. 
It does appear that orders and plans should specify that there wi 1 1 be 
desegregation-specinc training and indicate general outlines ana content 
of the program. Project recommendations for more research Include the 
areas of: (1) second generation desegregation prob.l ems, (2) desegregation 
of non-Black minorities, (3) multl-et..' ;* desegregation, (4) bilingual • ; 

education and desegregation , "(5) diffusion of successful desegregation 
practices to desegregating/desegregated schools where needed, and (6) 
Implications' of successful desegregation-related practices to general 
education policies and processes. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

* . 

In Brown v. the Board of Edu cation of Topeka (1954) the Issue was not, 
strictly speakinn, an educational one. The question 1n jirown was whether 
segregation itself deprives Black children of equal opportunity. The ; 
issues addressed in Brown were constitutional , moral , 4 and phll osqphical 
rather than educational. A major theme of more than 25 years of federal 
court decisions has been that the courts 1 function 1s to end racial 
isolation and ft is the responsible i ty ot educators and school boards to 
run the schools. 

During the past 20 years, however, judicial remedies to provide . 
equality of eduwuUonal opportunity have become extremely complex, 
Involving far more than a mere mixing of races. In areas with high 
proportions of minority populations, 1t 1s difficult to desegregate 
schools. Further, it became apparent that many children need remedial and 
compensatory education, and courts began to -consider this trv. questions of 
educational equity. Their decisions have often had considerable impact on 
school policies and programs. 
1. ^R^tlonal e 

The Involvement of federal courts In local school policies and ^ 
practices 1s a controversial subject. Whether courts should be thus* 
involved 1s undoubtedly an Important question. It 1s not, however, the 
quest 1on. addressed by The Ways to Improve Schools and Education Project 
(hereafter referred to" as WISE or the Project). This projebt Is concerned 
with providing Information and guidelines for the Improvement ,of education 
1n desegregated or desegregating schools. (Desegregation court orders and 
plans will be examined 'and recommendations will be made. 

/ ■ • ■ 



' Theri is still much to be done with respect to resolving .the Issues 

surrounding/ school desegregation and educational equity. Many schoofs 

still ne-- 1 assistance In providing children with basic skills education. . 

All children need the benefits of multi-cultural education which reflects 

• s * 

and prepres them for the culturally pluralistic nature of our society. It 
may be that courts will continue to play a role^lri this process. 
Preferably, solutions will come through locator "state Initiative. In any 
case* more Information and skills are needed \>y those who have the 
responslbil 1ty of providing quality education for a diverse population of- 
children. ^Guidelines consistent with sound educational practices are 
needed for .the development and Implementation of effective education In a • 

f * 

multicultural school setting. 
2« y_te^ature Revi ew 

Although this study pertains primarily to desegregation of selected 
• schools 1n the-. Southwest Educational Development.Labdra.tory (SEDL) " 
•six-state region (Arkansas, Loul slana,. Mississippi , New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas), the" Issues Involved can be better understood when seen* 1n a 
broad historical context of common law -development In the United; States , 
Anglo-Saxon England, and western culture'."" Legal and constitutional aspects 
1n the background of this study can perhaps be more fcTearly understood as 
part of two questions with deep historical roots: (1) the role of "thie 
state" 1n education and (2) educational equity as 1t pertains to racial ,and 
ethnic groups. 

From ancient Greece and Rome through early Anglo-Saxon history, the 
responsibility of parents, more particularly the father, for the education 
of their children can be traced.' As the state's Interest 1n promoting an 
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orderly society and the common welfarensf its citizens gradually increased, 

parents' prerogatives in the' education of thei r progeny decreased. 

^mpulsDry school attendance laws accelerated thi s process in the tl.S. , 

which process begin early in colonial Massachusetts. Influenced by ; 

Calvinist doctrine upon the individual's responsibility for salvation, 
♦ 

Massachusetts Bay Colony enacted compul sory .education in two laws (1642 and 

1647) so* that all .persons therein could read /the Bible, imposing^ fine for 

neglect of education* and requiring all towns of 50 or more families to 

provide a teacher for reading- and writing. Ultimately, .each of the 50 

'States enacted statuatory provisions that children must attend schools. 

a. Federal Cpurt Desegregation Decisions Affe cting Ed ucational 4 
Programs 

With a federal system anbodi ed in its Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
the U. S. has a national government of certain delegated powers, and state 
governments with all other powers, not prohibited by the Constitution, 
reserved to them. Whether these reserved powers enabled a state to require 
"all normal" children-to attend public* rather than' private or parochial , 
schools was decided in 1925. In The Oregon Case (268 U. S. , 510, 1925), 
tftie U. S. Supreme Court went beyond the issue of whether the plain-tiffs 
' (private and parochial school authorities) would be forced by the state to 
abandon their 1 ive*li hoods. The issui of parents' rights to have a choice 
of where their children went to school was examined. The Court ruled that 
a parent could satisfy the state' s compulsory attendance law by ^placing the 
child in a private or parochial school, so long as that school met i* 
reasonable state laws pertaining to curricul urn and other aspects of a 
school program. 
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Whether a state had the right to segregate public facilities by race 
was questioned in Louisiana, one of a number of southern* states which re- 
quired separate public accommodations. In Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) the 
U. S. Supreme Court upheld a Louisiana law requiring segregated railroad 
facilities. As long as equality of accommodations existed, the Court held 
in a five-to-four decision, separate facilities did not constitute dis- 
crimination, and Blacks were not deprived of equal protection .of the laws 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. Southern states extended this "separate 
but equal" doctrine to education, .requi ring Black and White children to at- 
tend racially segregated schools; 

• In 1954, sixteen southern states--i ncluding. 'all six in-the SEDL 
region--and the District of Columbia required racially segregated schools. 
In that year, in Brown et al . v. The Board of Education of Topeka , Kansas 
et al . (347 U. S. 483, 1954), the Supreme Court recogni zed the "separate. 

r 

but equal" doctrine, but reasoned that the schools in question were not and 

could not be equal. They ordered that the plaintiff 81ack children 

admitted to ' previously all-White schools. The Court was persuaded by 

testimony for the plaintiffs that social and psychological factors had to 

be considered. The decision reflected this testimony, e.g.: 

To separate children from others of similar age and qualifica- 
tions solely on the basis of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the community in a way unlikely 
\ ever to be undone. 

* \ 

and: • 

We believe that segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the facilities and 
other tangible factors may, be equal, deprives minority 
children of equal educational opportunities. 

Segregation by race, said a unanimous Court, is "inherently unequal/ 1 . 

■ • ;. 4 • - 

, , - 14 
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In. a second hearing the next year (Brown II, 1955), the Court directed 
lower courts to M take such : proceedings and enter such orders and decrees 
consistent with this opinion as are necessary and proper to admit*to 
schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis with all- del iberate 
speed. 

The Brown^-tow-s-ronmay be seen as another step in the progression of 

the state's enhancement erf the general welfare at the expense of 

x .1 

traditional rights of individual states and parents. Even so, it was a 

large step with revolutionary effects not only in education, but also in 

* 

society and politics. Since Brown I, in 1954, there have been several more 
or less distinct periods' in the socio-lega.1 history of desegregation as it 
has ebbed .and flowed. (Several good summary reviews of federal court 
decisions help delineate these periods, at least to 1976: Kirp, May 1977; 
Jones, 1979; Smith 197$; Read, 1975; and Browning, 1975.) A review of 
major decisions indicates periods of federal court actions which vary 
according to (1) delay tactics by desegregation opponents, (2) types of 
segregation and social conditions in urban and rural areas andVegions of 
the country, (3) arguments by plaintiffs, and (4) approaches-by ttfevCOurts. 
A brief desqri ption -of these five periods follows. 

1954-1955. Between Brown decisions I and II, was a year of waiting to 
find out wHat remedy the Supreme Court was going to fashion after finding 
that school racial segregation was inherently unequal and thus unconsti- 
tutional . The Court's order to lower federal courts to "take such 
proceedings and enter such orders and decrees... as are necessary and 
proper. . .with al 1 del iberate speed" gave little in the way of imple- 
mentation guidelines for timing or substance. 
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1956-1963. This was_j^riod of tension in southern states. Federal 
tnarshalls, and sometime* federal' troops, tried to enforce district court 
ranedit.es {or minority, plaintiffs. State legislatures passed 
anti-desegregation laws and' school districts delayed through the use of 
counter suits, tokenism, and up-grading of Black schools to make them equal 
to those of Whites.i.These tactics required even more adjudication and time, 
as federal courts eventual ly found most of the laws and tactics to be vin 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

1 964-1967 . This three-year 'pfriod w% a time of considerable 
desegregation' in southern public schools, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
gave the U.S. Office of Education significant responsibility, authority \ 
and financial resources to implement school desegregation. With funding 
under Title IV of the Act, many districts began to receive extensive 
"training and other technical assistance in desegregating their schools. 
Further. Title VI of the Act prohibits racial discrimination in any program 
receiving federal funds. Guidelines from the Department of Health; 
Education and Welfare (HEW) provided school officials some direction in 
implementing desegregation. - 

1968 7 1973 * During this period, desegregation efforts of the national 
executive branch increased and then slowed considerably, while those of the 
judicial branch increased significantly. As noted by the'U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights (August 1976), between May 1969 and February 1971 the files 
of 60 school districts were transferred by HEW to the Department of Justice 
for legal action to enforce desegregation. Between February 1971 and June 
1973 no such files were transferred nor was any action sought. The burden 
was again on individuals or civil rights groups to take legal action 
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against segregation. Federal courts were more receptive than ever to such 
action. In Green v. County School Board of New Ke nt Co unty, Vjj^ijna . 
(1963) the Supreme Court examined and .rejected the "freedom-of-choice" 
desegregation plan. 'The deci sion stated : "Freedom of choice is not a 
sacred talisman; it is only a means of a constitutionally required end - 
the abolition of the system of segregation and its efforts." The Court 
concluded that it was the school board's duty to "come forth with a plan 

that promises realistically to work now." "Freedom-of-choice" did not do 

'' V- : ; 

that. * . 

In 1969, the Court again showed its impatience with delay. It 

formally ended the Brown doctrine of "all deliberate speed" by holding that 

delays in the desegregation process were "no 1 onger constitutional ly 

permissible" (Alexander v. Holmes County Boa r d of Education , 1969). Two 

years later, this Court reviewed the concept of "neighborhood schools." In 

.Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education (North Carolina, 1971) 

the Court examined a 1965 plan that had failed to desegregate the large, 

combined city-rcounty district and ordered a new plan. The Court rejected 

the district's revised plan, based largely on a "neighborhood schools" 

concept. The district had, the Court found, closed some schools and built 

others to keep Black and White neighborhoods segregated. The Court said: 

All things being equal, with no history of discrimination, it 
might be desirable to assign pupils to schools nearest their 
homes. But all things are not equal in a system that has been 
deliberately constructed and maintained to enforce racial 
segregation. The remedy for such segregation may be admin- ; 
Istratively awkward, Inconvenient, and even bizarre i-n some 
. situations, but all awkwardness and inconvenience cannot be 
avoided when remedial adjustments are being made.... 

One remedial adjustment in Swann was bus transportation: "In these 
circumstances we find no basis for holding that the local school 
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authorities may not be required to employ bus transportation as one tool of 
school desegregation." Large-scale busing was sanctioned. Other 
controversial Swann remedies included: (1) validation of the use of racial 
factors and mathematical ratios 1n student and teacher assignments as a, 
"useful, starting point," (2) disallowance o£ ^*ny student transfer which 
would have the effect of Increasing the imbalance 1n either of the affected 
schools,' (3) use of a court-appointed expert to draw up an acceptable plan, 
(4) no school would have a majority of 8lack pupils, and (5) a declaration 
of broad judicial powers: 

If school authorities fail 1n their affirmative obligations..., 
judicial authority may be Invoked, Once a right and a violation, 
have been shown, the scope of a District Court's equitable powers 
' ■' to remedy past wrongs 1s broad, for breadth and flexibility are 
Inherent 1n*equ1 table remedies. 

1973-1982. This period has been and remains a time 1n which thfe 
courts' breadth and flexibility of remedies have been tested. In 1973 the 
first Supreme Court case for a "northern" school district was heard, Key_es 
v« School District NO. 1 , Denver , Colorado . No Colorado law had ever 
mandated racial segregation of schools; nevertheless^ the Court ruled that 
schools in a section of Denver were unconstitutionally segregated as a 
.result of state and local decisions. Through the adjustment of attendance 

< 

boundaries, selection of building sites and mobile classrooms, and design 
of feeder patterns to secondary schools, the Court found, the Denver school 
board had confined Its- growing Black population (8,000 to 45,000 from 1940 
to 1966) to a narrow corridor. This /was, said the Court, sufficient state 
action to constitute' de jure segregation .\ On the basis of expert 
testimony, the Court concluded that "the only feasible and constitutionally 
acceptable (remedy)--the only program which Wurnlshes anything approaching 
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substantial equal ity"- -was desegregation "combined with an intense and 
r massive compensatory education program." It was now dear"that not only 
might forceful remedies of Alexande r and Swann be applied in schoo"! 
districts outside the South, but equitable remedy could include 
court-ordered changes 1n the schools. » ' 

After the Keyes decision, other suits filed 1n the northern a*hd, 
western sections of the country moved forward. Crucial to these decisions 
was the question of how racial balance stipulating that no school have a 
majority of Black pupils could be applied to a district with a majority of 
Black pupils, as in Detroit. A federal district court 1n Detroit approved 
a "metropolitan" plan which waul d desegregate Detroit schools with those In 
predominantly White suburbs.' The district court found that both the State 
of Michigan and the City of Detroit had violated Brow n I principles 1n 
"confining Black children to an expanding core of state-Imposed Black 
schools" ( Bradley v. Mi 111 ken , 1974). Tne district judge designated 
Detroit and 53 suburban school districts as the "desegregation area" and 
ordered a plan to desegregate 1t. The appeal s' court agreed that this 
metropolitan plan. was within the court's equity powers and essential to 
- remedy the de jure segregation In Detroit. 

The appellate court ruled, however, that the suburban districts had to 
have a hearing. In reviewing the decision, the Supreme"Court upheld the 
findings of de jure segregation in Detroit. But by a five-to-four vote, 
the Court rejected the proposed remedy, ruling that 1t was beyond the 
. remedial powers of the federal courts because no metropolitan wrong had 
been established. No metropolitan wrong, no metropolitan remedy. 
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" The Supreme Court held in Mi 111 ken that the lower courts had erred 1n 
their belief that a majority-Black school system could not be constitu- 
tionally desegregated within that district. The Court stated that / 
districts In Michigan are autonomous political agencies, and thus 
unconstitutional actions affecting other d1 strlcts had to be demonstrated 
1n each school district Included 1n the 1nterd1 strict remedy. 

Emphasis on South-North differences and de facto -de jure differences 
have perhaps been over-emphasized; de jure segregation has been proved 
outside the South. W1£h'so many cities of the Nor£h_and South having 
mostly a minority population, differences appear to be more urban-rural . 
It appears that attenpts to answer these questions may have brought about 
the courts' emphasis on "educational components" or ancillary remedies 1n 
largely minority- d1 stMcts, When the Supreme Court ruled agabist the first 
B radl ey v. Mil 11 ken remedy 1 of 1nterd1str1ct desegregation, that district's 
court formulated a Detroit-only plan that Included a number of compensatory 
and ancillary educational components which were far* more sweeping and 
larger 1n scope than those ordered 1n Denver. 

b. Research Related to Educational Compone "*- c * n nt>|g^eq»Hnn 
By both Its supporters and detractors, school desegregation has been 
controversially related to political . 'legal . and social Issues of minority 

> 

rights, majority rights, Individual rights, states' rights, local controls 
and general welfare. But above all, school desegregation has been tied to 
education. This section of the. literature review deals with educational 
components 1n desegregation, omitting the considerable controversy over the 
appropriate role of judges', particularly federal judges, 1n education. 



The pace and volume of research related to desegregation has increased 

over the past decade and a half. It was already considerable 1n 1967,. when 

Meyer Weinberg published his Sch ool Integ ra tion: A Comprehensi ve 

Cl asslfled -B lbliography of 3,100 Referen ces.. Three years later he 

published a second edition (1970) to co^er the research between 1967 and 

f , 
1969. In 1977 Weinberg' added another review volume, Minority Stu dents: A 

Research "Appraisal (March 1977),- as well as contributing his original 
research 1n A Chance to Learn: A Hlstbry of Race and Education In the 
United State s (1977). In 1976, the Nallonal Institute of Education 
reviewed approximately 1,500 Items as a sample from which basic trends 1n 
the, literature could be ascertained (July 1976). • In their own Investi- 
gation, as well as In their analysis of the research of others, Weinberg 
(Winter 1977), Pettlgrew (1971) and others pointed out the need for, and 
the benefits of, desegregation for majority as well as minority students , 
and called for school Improvement's to meet students' needs. Research by 
others, such as Armour (Summer 1972; 1972) and Jencks et aK (1972), was''" 
emphasizing the damaging Influences of low. socio-economic status and poor 
home conditions and asserting that schools could do Tittle to overcome 
these factors. 

• In her Important meta-analysis, St. John (1975) reviewed the 
methodology and findings of 120 reports on the effects of .desegregation on 
children. She stressed the complex, multlfaceted nature of desegregation 
which, under various conditions she Identified, could have' either positive 
or negative results for children. St. John probably helped to Improve the 
general quality and productivity of subsequent desegregation research. 

( 

t - 
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Many of the results of recent research are reported on in the 
extensive and helpful -nine-volume Assessment ,of Current Knowledge a bout the 
Effectiv eness, of School Desegre gation Strategies by Hawley et al_. (April 
1981). ' Although even this series' of nine reports 1s not- exhaustive, each 
Volume provides useful information 1n the area indicated by Its title: I, 
Strategi es for Desegregation? A Synthesis of Findings ; II, An Agenda for 
F urther Resea rc h on Desegregation Strategies ; III, A Proposed National 
S tudy of School Desegrega tion; IV, A Practical Guide to D ese grega tion; 
So urces. Materials and Contact s; V, A Review of the Empirical Rese arch on 
Desegregatio n: Co mmunity Response, Race Relations. Academic Achieveme nt 
an d Resegregatio n; VI , qualitative Lite rature and lExjrerM^inJjan _on__School_ 
Desegregation; VII, Desegreg ation Stra^-ies and the Co'jrts; VIII, State 
Str ategies for Reduc ing Racial Is olation; tX, School Desegr e gation 
St rategies; A Comprehe ns ive Bibliography . '( 

Two of the researchers Involved 1n the nine- volume Assessment study 
have also provided' thVee other Recent, useful studies 1n the area of 
effective desegregation. Hawley has edited' Effective School Desegrega - 
tion: S tudies by the National Review Panel on School Desegregati on 
Research (1981), which provides evidence on whether desegregation has been 
effective overall. Hawley (1981) has also analyzed and synthesized other 
desegregation stud1es-/tn I ncreasing, the Effectiveness of School Desegre- 
g at log: Lessons from the Research . Making Desegregation Work: How 
Schools Cr eate Social Climate s, by Craln, Mahard, and Narot (1982) 1s a 

— ~ » T * 

report on their systematic study. of 200 desegregated high schools where ^ 
they tested students and asked questions of more than 10,000 students and 
2,000 teachers and principals. Schools were Identified as superior in one 
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way or another, and the study sought to identify reasons for their success. 
Many of their findings relate directly to the need for, and development of, 
educational components in desegregated schools. 
3. Statement of the Problem 



There 1s a need for an examination of court-ordered educational 
"components related to school desegregation. The need for reports on 
findings from such an examination 1s likely to become more acute for state 
and local educational agencies. The prospect 1n the 1980s 1s for fewer 
guidelines and less support for desegregation from the federal executive 
and' legislative branches, while state and local agencies will nevertheless 
be required to meet desegregation and equal education mandates from the 
federal judiciary. It 1s apparent also that judges and litigants need 
clearer Information and guidelines for deslgnfng, Implementing, and 
monitoring desegregation plans, especially those with educational programs 

and policies. . 

The hypothesis on which this study 1s based Is that: 

Court-ordered desegregation plans 1n the SEDL* region do 
not specify educational components (e.g., multi-cultural 
education and 1nserv1ce education) 1n sufficient detail 
for use by desegregating and/or desegregated schools and 
districts. And conversely, school district plans do not 
contain sufficient detail about educational components 
for the courts- to decide whether the district 1s 1n com- 
pliance. 

4. Goal and Objectives * 
' • The goal of this project 1s: 

To produce a "set of findings and recommendations with regard 
to the Inclusion of educational programs and 1nserv1ce educa- 
1n court-ordered school desegregation plans. This will 
be done by examining court-mandated plans 1n the Southwest 
Educattonal Development Laboratory region to determine the. 
extent to which they Include or omtt Instructions for educa- 
tional prograns and 1ns«ra1ce education and by comparing these 
wHh the Ways to Improve Education 1n Desegregated Schools 
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ProcesS'Model and Guidel ines for Inservlce Education , Mul ti- 
cultural Education, artd Desegregation. Tftese findings and 
recommendations wi 1 1 be for consideration by and use of legal, 
judicial, -and educational personnel and others interested' and/or 
invo>ved in litigating, planning, implementing, or monitoring 
school desegregation. p . 

i 

The Objectives of this project have been: 
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1. To formulate criteria for selecting court|o.rdered desegregation 
plans for examination. . J 

2. To collect 12-18 (2-3 fran each of the s1|x states) .court-ordered 
, desegregation plans within the (SEDL) region for examination of 

their educational components. 1 

3. To conceptualize and design an Instrumenlf(s) with which to examine 
the other court-ordered educational compdnents, 1n addition to 
Inservlce. 

* , 

4. To obtain .additional Information from attorneys for each p]a1nt1ff 
and defense Involved In'the cases related to selected plans. 

5. To observe implementation of Inservlce education (IE) 1n selected 
nearby local education agencies LEAs. 

6. To compare the court-ordered IE components with the WEDS IE Model 
and Guidelines. 

7. To assess the Information obtained by comparison. 

8. To produce a set of flndltigs and recommendations on the basis of 
the examination of the court-ordered plans and Information from 
attorneys. 

9. To submit these findings and recommendation's for publication 1n 
education arid law Journals, and use other appropriate and feasible 
avenues, such as presentations at educational conferences and 
direct mallouts to key persons, I.e., judges, lawyers, etc., to 
d1ssem1nate\the findings and recommendations. » 

5, Limitations \ 

There are four Imitations Inherent 1n this study. Three of these 
relate to the rest/ctVon of the Project primarily to an analysis of the 
court orders and mandated desegregation plans. These three are: (1) 
differences" 1n degree of precision of language used 1n the various orders 
and plans; (e)'the Inability to determine whether an educational component 
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night have been infrequently mandated because (a) Its use was considered 
poor strategy, -{b) the court felt constrained to observe certain 
condi tions/or (c) other factors; and (3) the ilCablHty to determine, in 
all cases,' whether mandated components are being or have been actually 

4 

implemented and if so, how effectively. 

These would be major restrictions if the goal of this project Involved 
A determination of the extent to which educational components 1n desegre- 
gation court orders and plans were implemented by the districts. Given the 
goal and objectives of this project, however, I.e., to examine desegre- 
gation court orders and plans for the presence or absence of educational ~ • 

components, these are not serious limitations. Further, the study used 

V 

additional research procedures beyond documentary analysis of court orders 
and plans. These were: (1) Interviews with plaintiff and defense 
attorneys and other witnesses involved in the cases, and (2) site visits to 
schools ordered to Implement the plans. Information from these procedures 
helped to (1) clarify language used in the components and (2) determine why 
more educational components were not Included, as well as (3) gain some * 
Insight into Implementation of mandated educational components. * 

A fourth limitation relates to the small number of cases (n«15). 
However, perusal of other desegregation cases from in and Outside the 
six-state region, as well as the review of the 1 1 terature» % Indicate that 
the 15 cases in. the study were not atypical. Because sample size precluded 
rigorous quantitative analysis techniques, ^strategy of qual 1 tative ^ 
analysis was used. (Analysis techniques are discussed 1n Section C). The 
methodologies cUd (1) fit the research questions, (2) test the study's 
hypothesis, and (3) provide useful Information which might help Improve 
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desegregation plans, particularly educatjonal components 1n plans, Aether 
mandated by courts or Initiated by the LEA or other agency. , 
6. Research Q uestions 

a. What >ias research said about the usefulness of ed uc a t+offaf com- 
ponents 1n desegregation plans? 

b. To What extent have cou^t-ordered desegregation pl^ans Incorporated 
educational components? What are. these components? 

c. Ooes the court order specify local "student needs and community 

kji<Hs for tho plan's r«ne<H <?s? What are these 
needs? Are the remedies based on these needs? 

d. What are the commonalities and/or differences of educational 
components in court-ordered desegregation plans with respect to 
b1-radal settings? Tr1-<ethn1c settings? Multi-racial settings? 

e. What 1s the relationship between different school settings (e^, 
b1-rac1al , tr1-ethn1c, and multi-racial) and the IE content or 
court-ordered plans? 

f. How does each court-ordered plan for multi-cultural education 

, compare with the WIEOS Guidelines for Multi-cultural Education? 

g. How does each court-ordered pi an -for desegregation compare with 
the .WIEOS Guidelines for Desegregation? 

h. How does each court-ordered plan for IE compare with the WIEDS - 
Guidelines for IE? * 

1. What are the limitations of court-ordered desegregation 
components? 



7 . Defl nltlpns 



le of the findings of the WIEOS study 1s that there 1s no universal 
agreement on definitions of terms relating to desegregation and 
Integration. The following terms are .defined as they are used 1n this 
report. 

Desegregation - the ending of segregation, the bringing together of. 
prevlously segregated groups.. 
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' Int^gr^ion - the situation wherein people of different groups tend to 

interact cooperatively on a basis of equal status and trust as they know, 
understand, and respect each other's culture and contributions. 

Race - a more or less distinct human population groiup distinguished by 
genetically transmitted physical characteristics. 

Culture - the totality of socially transmitted behavior patterns, 

• ••' •' ■ - .•'.*' ('4, 

including: \anguage, social customs ( e.g. , family. organization) , ethics 
and values (including religion), diet, and costume/dress. 
• Bilingual Education (also referred to in some contexts as "bi-lingual- 

bicultural education") - according to the Bilingual Education Act of 1968, 
a program to incprporate the use of two languages,- one of which is. English, 
as media of^ instruction for children who have limited English-speaking 
ability. A bilingual education program may encompass all or part of the 
curriculum and includes the study of the history and culture associated 

f • .... 

with the student's mother tongue. A complete program develops and 

... ■ D 

maintains the child's self-esteem and pride on both cultures. In a broader 
sense, bilingual education is a medium of instruction which uses the 
cultural and linguistic characteristic of non-English speakers as a means 
' ,» for teaching and learning as well as to develop literacy skills in English. 

Multi-cultural Education - multi-cultural ism, "or cultural pluralism, 
is a. view of the larjlr society being .made up of a number of cultures which 
are different but 'none is superior to any other and each is equally 
respected. Mu1,ti -cultural education includes instruction and curricula 
which foster a world vfew of cultural pluraJism. Multi -cultural 
- instruction takes into account the individual's culture as well as other 
aspects of his/her background which are relevant to the student's dignity, 
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needs, and learning styles. Mu lti-cultural c urriculum is relevant to local 
as well as national cultures, and meets the individual's need to know of 
his/her own culture as well "as those of others. ■ - • 
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B « METHODOLOGY . - 

1. Desc ription of Documents 

The purpose of this project is to produce a sat of findings and 
recommendations regarding the inclusion of educational programs and 
inservice education in desegregated schools in the SEDL region. In order 
to do this, 19* court-ordered desegregation plans were collected, 
identified, and obtained. This number allowed a selection of plans from w 
each of the six states. According to criteria previously determined by 
Project staff, the court-ordered desegregation plans for examination were 
to reflect certain demographic and geographic characteristics of the SEDL 
region. These characteristics Include the fol lowi ng : 

a • . Qual itat ive 

(1) Willingness %Q participate in the research effort 

(2) Extant federal court orders and desegregation plans for 
examination 

(3) As detailed and specific educational components as possible > 
b. Demographic and Geographic 

(I) Mixtures in terms of: * 

(a) Urban/rural/suburban 

(b) Pupil-popul atibn (average daily attendance) 

Over 40,000 
20,001 - 40,000 
10,001 - 20,000 
Under 10,000 

(c) Ethnic composition * 

1) 20-70% minority student population 

2) bi-radal and tri-ethnic 

a) Hispanic- Anglo 
'bj Black-White 



c) Native American-BI ack-White 

d) Hispanic-Black-Vlhite 

(2) Two to three sites 1n each state of SEOL region (Arkansas, 
* Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) 

(3) Proximity to Austin so site visits would be feasible, 
considering travel -budget restrictions 

Several methods were used to identify potential sites. Project staff 

searched a variety of sources for local education agencies (LEAs) to meet 

these criteria. Dockets of federal courts provided names of LEAs in • 

desegregation litigation. Two sources of information were provided by 

outcomes from earlier phases of the Project: (I) survey findings and (2) 

files of LEAs considered as interview sites. Project files of newspaper 

and journal articles about desegregated/desegregating schools were a third 

source. A fourth source of information was data from telephone and mail 

querieV^fSEDL .Regional Exchange advi sory board members in the* six state 

educational agencies (SEAs) of the region. The srfrvey information was 

especially helpful in providing- demographic data as well as showing whether 

the districts desegregated under court order. After an initial screening, 

Project staff contacted superintendents of 23 LEAs to confirm whether they 

met MI EDS criteria and would cooperate in t*he study. 

Sets of desegregation court orders and plans were collected from 15 

LEAs. Partial sets were received from two other LEAs. Difficulty was 

encountered in obtaining two sets of desegregation documents from LEAs in 

New Mexico. Project staff, already aware of one New Mexico site which was 

desegregating under federal court order, requested assistance from state 

and federal agencies in locating other possible sites. These agencies 

identified seven additional New Mexico LEAs which had desegregated urrder 

federal court order. The regional branch of the federal Office 'for Civil 
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Rights sent court orders for four of these. The three other lEAs were 
contacted directly by Project staff. Staff members soon learned that these 
three had desegregated voluntarily, and central office administrators 1n 
these districts reported that they knew of no other LEAs which had 
desegregated under court order (CO). 

A follow-up phone call to the -Regional Office for C1v1l Rights brought 
assurances that the des1 red documentation for four court-desegregated LEAs 
would be sent. When the documents arrived, Project staff discovered that 
the school districts involved had ^not been ordered to desegregate. Three 
Involved orders for bilingual education only (e.g., Serna v. Portale s), and 
one ( Natonabah , et al . v. Gallup ) was a consent decree which concerned . 
discrimination against Native American students- 1^ the use of school 
facilities but ordered no desegregation. It became' apparent that most of 
the desegregated schools 1n New Mexico, having a majority of minority 
students, had desegregated voluntarily. By this time, Project staff had 
begun examining the documents from the. 15 districts already cooperating, 
including one from New Mexico. 

Table 1, below, Indicates demographic data of the 15 districts 
selected,. Additional data were col-Vected 1n order to Identify recent short 
term trends 1n ethnicity and numbers of students at each site, 1977-1981* 
These data are shown below, on Table 2. 

In all but one of the districts (#12, a b1-ethn1c Black-White 
district) the trend was toward an Increased proportion of minority 
students. These Increases ranged from one to six per cent-. The largest 
minority Increase was 1rt district #2, also, a b1-'ethn1c Black-Anglo 
district, which already had the largest percentage of minority students* 
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TABLE_1 

% ' y ' DEMOGRAPHIC DATA OF FIFTEEN LEA -SITES 

FOR ANALYSIS OF DESEGREGATION COURT ORDERS AND PLANS 

LEA Sites 1ft . . 

States In SEDL Region PupH Population 

/ 



Arkansas 


= 2 


Over 50,000 


8 


2 


Louisiana 


- 3. 


40,001 - 50,000 


m 


2 


Mississippi 


* . 2 


25,001 - 40,000 


i ■ 


2 


New Mexico 


= 1 


15,001 - 25,000 


a 


1 


Oklahoma 


= 3 


10,001 - 15,000 


■ 


2 


Texas 


=■ 4 


5,001 - 10,000 


3 


5 






Fewer than 5,000 


s 


1 



LEA Sites 1n LEA Combined Racial/ 

Urba n/Rural /Suburban* Ethnic Compositi on 

Urban - 13 Minority Percentage: 

Suburban - ' 2 20 - 30 % - 4 

Rural . -.'4 31 - 40 % - 6 

41 - 50 % - , 5 



* Three LEAs 'have "Both" urban and suburban populations, and one LEA has 
urban, suburban, and rural within Its boundaries. 
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TABLE 2 

SCHOOL POPULATION ETHNICITY CHANGES , 
ScnoolYears 1977-78 and 1980-81 



SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


• ETHNICITY 


77-78 


« 


^80-81 


• 


1 


8Uck 


4,430 


525 , 


4,360 


54% 




Whitt 


4,126 


48% 


3,655 


46% 




Total 


8,556 




8,015 




^2 " 


Black 
Whitt 

Toul 


' 20,595 
11,081 

31,676 


651 
35% 


22,068 
8,950 

31,018 


71% 
29% 



SlacK 
Whitt 
Hispanic 
Nat. Am. 



14,320 
29,347 



^34% 
f 66% 



14,473 
22,714 
1,529 
1,606 



55% 
4% 
4% 



Total 



44,167 



40,322 



Slack 


690 


20% 


687 


20% 




2,643 


72% 


2,379' 


68% 


Hispanic 


25 


1% 


57 


1% 


Nat. Am. 


333 


9% 


373 


11% 


Total 


3,691 




3,496 





5 


Black 


2,268 


15% 


2,270 


16% 




Whitt 


11,532 


75% 


10,243 


71% 




Hispanic 


1,450 


9% 


1,582 


11%' 




Nat. An. 






^44 


• * 




Oth tr (Asian 








IS 




Am.) 


218 


\ 


292 

1 1 * 




Total 


15,468 




14,431 




6 


Black 


4,080 


L3% 


3,930 


13X 




Whitt 


19,186 


59% 


15,937 


54* 




Hispanic 


8,811 


27% 


9,149 


31X 




Nat. Am. 


6 










Othtr (Asian) 


203 




260 






Total 


32,286 




29,276 




7 


. Black 


9,874 


17% 


10,301 


191 




- Whitt 


34,401 


58% 


29,218 


53X . 




Hispanic 


14,179 


24% 


15,083 * 


27S 




Nat. Am. 


' 56 




94 






♦Othtr (Asian) 


481 




44 






Total 


58,991 




54,7AP 




8 


Blade 


1,603 


20% t 


1,652 


-215 


Whitt 


5,346 


67% 


5,128 


-655 




Hispanic 


1,027 


13% 


1*097 


. us 




Nat. Am. 












Othtr 


20 




47 






Total - . 


7,996 




7,924 





*Rtiat1vt1y small nunbtrs, ltss than 1%, of othtr groups arc not shown; 
constqutntly, flgurt* oay not add to 100%' 
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, TABLE: Z (cont'd) 



SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


ETHNICITY 


7V 78 




. 80-81 


i 1 


9 


Black 
Whitt 
Hispanic 
Nat. Am. 
Othtr 

Total 


12,716 
8,620 

115 
21,451 


60S 
40* 


13,047 
7.320 
16 

7 

190 
20.580 


63% 

• 1 36% 

1% 

, i 


10 


Black 
White 

Nat. Am. 
OtJhtr * 

* 


4,332 
3,745 

8,077 


54% 
46% 

• i ■ 


4,313 
3.351 

3 
1 

21 

7,689 


565 
445 

I 




Black * 
Whitt 
Hispanic 
Nat. Am. 
Othtr 


26,445 
22,827 


535 
475 


25.086 
20.088 
92 
12 

156 - 


55% 
44% 




Total 


48,272 




45,434 




12; 


Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Nat;. Am. 
Othtr 


2,995 
5,473 
197 


35* \ 
635 fi 
25 


2,932 
.5.241 

\ v. 73 
6 

\ — & 


, 35% , 
63% 
1% 

; l : 




Total 


8,665 




8.263 ' 




13 ; 


Black 
Wh1 tt 
Hispanic 
Nat. Am. 
Othtr 


25,840 
42,160 


J8S 
625 


25.506 
: 38,888 


40% 
60% 




Total 


68,000 




64,392 

i 




u 


Black 
White 
Hispanic 
. Nat. Am. 
Othtr 

Total 


41 
3,760 
7,733 
147 
18 . 

11,599 


32S 
675 
IS 


■ 62 

KB 

•186 

_Ji 

11.346 


1 , 34% 
\t 63% 
2% • 

'•S 


15 


Black - 
Whitt ' 
Hispanic 
Nat. Am; 
Othtr 


1,695 
5,145 ■ 

36 
1,494 

29 


205 
625 

185 . 


1.682 
5.186 
52 | 
364 
2i 


: 23% 

t 4% 




Total 


8,279 - 




7.316 
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2. Description of instruments 

A detailed Checklist was developed for the examination of the data. 
Major headings of the Checklist were made up of educational components 
identified in *the literature and earlier phases of the WISE* Project as 
important to effective desegregation. These components are similar to 
those prescribed in Mil liken v. Bradley "as educational components designed 
both to equalize the .delivery of educational services at all schools and to 
restore quality education, which has deteriorated due to past acts of 
discrimination." 

(1) Inservlce education (IE), 

(2) Curriculum - such as remedial, compensatory, bilingual, 
alternative, etc., 

(3) Discipline, 

(4) Extracurricular - such as band, drama ^ speech, clubs, 
sports, etc . , ' 1 - 

(5) Counseling and career guidance, 

(6) Multi-cultural education, • 

(7) Magnet schools , 

(8) Quality of education, 

(9) Local needs/conditions, 

(10) Parent Involvement or community relations. 

(11) Student reassignment,' 

(12) Staff reassignment. 

After ProjecJ staff developed a draft Checklist, 1t was pilot-tested. 
Each staff member used the Checklist to examine the same court order and 
plan. Results were compared and revisions were made 1n the Checklist and 
examination procedures as necessary to provide Interrater reliability. The 
'revised Checklist was used for analyzing the content'of court orders and 
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plans for which results are reported and conclusions drawn. This Checklist 

is found 1n Appendix A. . 

3. Procedures . , 

Each court order was examined as a mandate to establish a unitary 
school district. Each plan was examined as a document which showed how the 
district was to carry out the mandate, Both documents thus should set some 
standards and/or give some guidance to persons charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the order or Implementing the plan. Project staff 
examined each set of desegregation court orders and plans, making appro- 
priate entries on the Checklist. The Checklist helped to plot the 
presence, absence, and frequency of occurrence for each Item on the 11st. 
Each court order and plan was examined* Independently by staff members. 
Discrepancies regarding Interpretations were resolved through a group 
examination of and conference about the court order pr plan 1n question. 

Data were recorded and tabulated with the use of a specially devised 
Item frequency matrix, subdivided by headings similar to the educational 
component Checklist. Techniques for each educational component were liste d 
and coded as Items on this' data tabulation Checklist . Table 3 presents* 
the oangfe of techniques found In the plans and .orders. The Checklist was 
subdivided Into the three grfai^e levels (elementary, junior h1gh/m1ddle, and 
secondary Schools). * ^ 

The completed Checklists for the 15 sites ther^ were tabulated relative 
to presence, absence and frequency of occurence of each technique used at 
, the elementary, junior hj_gh/m1ddle school/And high school levels, or across 
air levels. .This 1s shown 1n four tables, 4A-40, 1n Appendix B. 

* 

> 
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TABLE 3 ' 



LIST OF DESEGREGATION TECHNIQUES (BY .COMPONENT) 
USED BY AT LEAST ONE OF FIFTEEN DISTRICTS 



06) Magnet 

(07) Free choice 

f(\R\ Construction of school 

(09) Busing 

(10) Educational Park \" 
(1>) Grade centers ' -* 
(12) Alternative school. 



C-2 Faculty Reassignment 

tOl) Ratio assignment (as with "Singleton")' 

(02) Aff1nnat1ve action and recruitment of minorities 

(03 J Reorganization of administrative structure 

(04) Randwi reassignment 

(05) Seniority as basic criterion 

C-3 Multi-cultural Education 

* (01) Artists from community as resources 

(02) Bilingual -blcultural 

(03) Every elementary teacher develops social studies 
course on human relations 

(04) Every secondary teacher participates 1n preparation 
of bibliographies and Instructional materials on Bl 

* C-4 Curriculum (.remedial , canpensatory , vocational , bilingual 
(alternative, etc.) 



(02) Families (groups) of cross-grade learners 

(03) Oral language as basis for' reading 

(04) University and (1) elementary school collaborate 

(05) Team-teaching 

(06) Individualized and small group approaches 

!07) Innovative materials 

08) Achievement grouping" (not tracking) 

09) Arts 1n education program 

ilO) Minimal use of conventional , routine methodology / 

11) Physical rather than sedentary learning 

12) Enlarging oral vocabulary 



C-l Student Reassignment 



(01) Change attendance, zoaes 

(02) Pairing and/or clustering 

(03) Reassignment 

(04) Majority to minority transfer 




/ 



(01) Gifted and talented 
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TABtE 3 (cont'd) 



C-4 CurN&jplum (cont'd) 



(13) Computer and electronic technology courses 

(14) Cooperative education (Including Industrial, health, 

(15) iS%S!5S 1 iS , j««. rock and classical piano, and 
commercial art ..,.„„ 

(1?) Honors program 1n English, aTgebra, geometry, biology, 
and chemistry 

(17) Peer remedial 

(18) English as second language 

(19) Resource room 

(20) Alternative high school 

(2\\ Remedial program ..... 

(22) Magnet courses to attract majority students 

(23) Needs assessment for remedial course 

(24) Title I 

(25) Special program learning centers j _ 
C-5 Magnet School 



(03) 
(04) 

(05) 




Career development center for all students 
Academic and performing arts program 
Computer science center and medical technology 
Enriched dally schedule (recreation and P.E., parent 
Involvement, accelerated programs 1n math, science, 
e*nn<;1torv writing, and tutoring) . • > 

fcoSrt aShSliesrsclSol board to-establ1sh special 

focus magnet schools 

Magnet school concept used to Improve quality of education 
Career development center for vocational education 
Individualized Instruction 

r.-fi quality of Education 

(01) Viable educational program will "greatly improve the- 

(02) r 0 leV^ U ^°small to be effective" to contribute 
K to the quality of education, and to desegregation 

(03) Lowered puptt -teacher ratio 1n desegregated classes 
04 quality of education 1s Improved when the arts are 

related to each other and-to other disciplines," and 
when "rts are used to create learning situations which 
help reduce personal and racial Isolation and Increase 

f05l'UcI«rJrbus1ng stipulated by circuit court, district 
{ ] Sued plan that It "did not deem educationally sound 
• #4 i»iiv fpaslble-" and though d strict and Its 

program for the maxlmim educational advantage of all 
students 1n the district" 



o 
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TABLE 3 (cont'd) 
C-6 Quality of Education (cont'd) 

« 

(06) Magnet school concept to Improve quality of education, 
07) Arts in education to Improve quality of education 
Remedy "must be Imposed with a view toward max Imam 
enhancement..." 

(09) /Reorganization of the distr1ct-"to provide a quality 
education for every student" - . • .' 

(10) - "Maintain an Improved quality of education and level of 

consideration fqf all pupils" 

(11) Use of assistance 6f. state and the district 1n achieving 
"present levels of quality" 

C-7 Extracurricular (bands', drama, speech, clubs, sports, etc.) 

(01) Special efforts In specialized areas... head coaches* band 
and choral directors, etc." 

(02) Recreational activities 

(03) All extracurricular activities and facilities to be used 
on nondiscriminatory bases 

(04) No racial barrier to any student 1n participating 1n any 
extracurricular activity 



C-8 Counseling ' 

- (01) Counsel minority students "with potential for higher 
achievement" to take higher ma^th and science courses 

(02) "To serve special needs and problems of Negro students" 

(03) "Guidance departments will begin to jointly plan 
revisions 1n the total guidance program" 

(04) Counseling of pupils and educational planning must be 
considered 1n regard to courses taken, grade level, 

and test scores" 

(05) Counseling minorities into high math and science courses 

C-9 01sc1pl 1ne 

(01) Maintain order and discipline 1n all schools 

(02) Every student will have due process before suspension 

(03) Minority students not to be disproportionately subject 
to disciplinary measures i 

- (04) Suspension policies to confirm with Goss v. Lopez 
(05) Equal and uniform throughout the district 

C-10 Local Needs/Conditions v 

(01) "There 1s community apprehension...." 

(02) Plan formulated by taking Into consideration the 
"rights, needs and desires of all segments of the 
community" 
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TABLE 3 (cont'.d) 



C-fjffo^al Needs/Conditions (cont'd) 



IS! 



Tr1 -ethnic committee 
Bi-r2dal committee 



C-ll Parent Involvement or Community Relations 

.. - (01) Tr1-ethn1c committee , • 

( (02) B1-rac1al committee 

(03) Court feels "there 1s substantial community support for 
school system; no violence or boycotts" 

(04) "If the parties to this law suit and the people of . 

w 111 fsjlre a nnclMuo ar>/4 r r»oc + r nrtWo aft- * 1 t p >W* r '1 

necessary process of desegregation, 1t can be...." 

(05) School will have a director of public relations responsible 
for Informing community of the plan and the progress.... 

(06) Parents may be offered an orientation at their children s 
schools where they may meet staff 

(07) " Al 1c meetings to review zoning and hear protests or m t 
comments l 

(08) Committee to discuss general frameworJc.Y. . 

(09) CO Includes sections of U.S. code on obstruction of Justice • 
and violation of rights 1n enrol Hng 1n public schools or 

col 1 ege. • 

(10) "Concerns of citizenry" (noted by judge) abcfut safety of , 

chll dren 

Child study groups Including parents > . 

Teacher-parent conferences 
School -home visits 

Family homework policy v 
Director of publ 1c relations or home relations to Inform 
community • - 

(16) Provision for adaptions to changes 1n population (numbers, 
mobility) • .} . ■ 

C-12 Inservlce 

(01) Human relations * 

i (02) Training 1n cultural awareness, stereotyping, race relations 

(03) ' Training for evaluation and use of multiethnic materials 

(04) Social studies 

(05) Orientation for desegregation Q 

(06) Training to Implement des'egregatlon 
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Additional information about educational components was obtained from 
attorneys involved in school , desegregation litigation. Project staff were 
unable to locate attorneys involved in the earlier desegregation salts. 
Two defense ^attorneys had,retired. All plaintiff lawyers from the 
U. S. Department of Justice evidently tiad all changed places of employment 
and therefore were not accessible. One, attorney for minority plaintiff s> 
stated strongly that he would not "participate" in this studjf without be ing^ 
paid his usual attorney's fee. - Some attorneys indicated that (1) their * 
busy schedules left no time to discuss desegreaatfo^n anytime soon, or 
the prospect of a case being ^reactivated prevented their discussing it. 

Four attorneys, two for defuse and two far plaintiffs but riot in the 
same cases, were helpful and took timfc to answer questions and discuss 
desegregation-related issues. One plaintiff attorney not only took time to 
be interviewed by telephone, but met with Project staff When she was in 
Austin. She had had prior contact with the Project and had reviewed the 
WI EDS Model and Guidelines. SJie stated that judges in recent desegregation 
cases were receptive to suggestions about specific educational components 
to improve thes desegregation process, and that this might apply especially 
to Spanish- Eng-11 sh bilingual programs. She anticipated, however, that the 
degree of implementation would vary from district to district and school to; 
school. Another ^attorney reported that the "Black English Case" (Martin 
L uther King Junior Elementary School Children v . Ann Arbor School Dist/rict 

Board , 1979) was affecting some schools in the S£DL region insofar as they 

A '•' 

were providing teacher IE regarding an appreciation of Black English, It 
. « *' ' 

was feared that If they did not, Black parents might bring suit against the 

school district. ' ■ 

3 41 , 
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Project staff also observed IE activities in two nearby LEAs. 
Attendant to this observation, staff informally interviewed teachers' 
parti cipatfng in the workshops. • They were asked about the quality and > 
quantity of the training, its value to them in the desegregation process, 
and who were involved in the planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
the IE. - In these two districts, central office personnel with ^. 
responsibilities for desegregation- related IE and educational programs were 
interviewed, some by phone and others in person. 




• 




C. RESULTS 

T. Description of Techniques Used 

In order to test this study's hypothesis that court-ordered desegre- 
gation plans in the SEOL region do not specify educational components in 
sufficient detail for their "use by desegregated/desegregating schools and 
districts, two qualitative research techniques were used: (1) descriptive 
and (2) comparative. 

Each court order and district plan underwent a thorough descriptive 
content analysis. Where possible, the link from court order to district 
plan has been shown. In the fewer cases where possible (three), the link 
is shown between CO to plan to inservice to implement the component. Each 
time a technique of an educational component was found in an order or plan, 
an entry describing that technique was recorded in the appropriate cell of 
the Checklist. This linked the technique with one and sometimes two 
educational components (because the magnet school technique was classified 

as a components, it fit with three components - magnet, quality education, 

> 

and student reassignment). Each entry of a technique on the Checklist also 
identified whether it was in an order or plan and at what grade level (s) 
the technique was to be used (elementary, junior high/middle school , high 
school , or al 1 three). 

All sets oi* documents were examined and described in this mannef by 
three staff members. Three Checklists were completed for each of the 15 
districts in the study. In staff conferences, each set of three Checklists 
were compared and/ di scussed. One master Checklist was produced by 
-consolidating the findings from the three Checklists. Demographic data 
with regard to the district also was entered on the Checklist. 



The completed Checklists and master Checklist facilitated the 
examination of court order and desegregation plan components with regard to 
possible relationships to student race. Finally, each district's Checklist- 
of educational components and' techniques was compared to the Ways to 
Improve Education in Desegregated Schools (WIEDS, an earl ier .phase of 
Project WISE) Guidelines for Desegregation, Multi-cultural Education, and 

2. Discu ssion of the Findings % 

The* foil owing di scussion- of findings with regard to educational 
components in desegregation court orders and district plans is organized 
according v tothe 12 components (Table 3, Page 27). "Quality of education" 
1* disciss^d prior to some other components because of its overarching 
nature and the way it was treated in the orders and ^Flans as well as in the 
literature. Although perhaps not directly related to educational policy 
and practices, the student and faculty assignment components are included 
in this study for two reasons: (a) particular techniques of these 
components can affect desegregation outcomes, including educational 
benefits, and (b) the Project wanted to examine the possibility of . 
. relationships between these techniques and other components examined. 
" For each component discussed there will be (1) a definition and/or 
description of that component, (2) a brief discussion of what research has 
said about the usefulness of that component and whether It is recommended 
by research findings for inclusion in the preparation for desegregation, 
and (3) the extent to which that component is included in the court orders 
and plans examined in this study. 
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a. Student .Reassignment * , • . 

Desegregation, because it includes putting an end to segregation and 
racial isolation, incudes some technique of reassigning students. (After 
'the pTan-1s in operation, then it may more appropriately be termed 
"assignment" rather than "reassignment.") There are, of course," degrees of 
desegregation; differing amounts are acceptable to the courts depending - 
.upon circumstances. The general constitutional standard, established by 
the U. S. .Supreme Court is "the maximum amount of actual desegregation in 
light of the practicalities of the local situation" (Green v. New Kent 
County , 1968; also Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg , 19JP1). Other than In 
the establishment of a violation, most of the testimony 1n desegregation 
cases concerns student reassignment, how many of whom go'- where and how. 

Research literature considers more than the constitutional" Issues of 
equal opportunity and burden (the extent of "two-way" busing, etc.). But 
because techniques do apparently have impact on educational outcomes, there 
has been considerable research,, and even more argument, with regard to 
"mixing" techniques. For example, the Hawley et al_. (April 1981) synthesis 
of findings on St rategies for Effective Desegregation contains almost the 
sane amount of discussion on the physical aspects of desegregation outside 
the school (student assignment and neighborhoods) as to structural, 
organizational, and curriculum concerns - 55 pages to 56 pages 
respectively. This 1s probably representative of recent research, and 1t 1s 
not to say that there has been too much research with regard to the 
physical considerations of desegregation. Probably more research 1s needed 
with regard to organizational, curricula?, and Instructional concerns. 

Some popular conceptions of racial issues in desegregation need to be 
questioned, for example, Cratn et al_. examined a common school desegre- 
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gation controversy, wherein Whites have argued that desegregation 1s 
acceptable but busing is not - apparently meaning that khltes should be 
left 1n their own schools, which should desegregated by bringing in a 
small number of Blacks, preferably middle class Blacks. This message has 
beerf relayed so many times that many people assumed 1t had some basts 1n 
fact, that the best desegregated schools were Indeed predominantly White 
schools 1n White neighborhoods where middle class Blacks were bused 1n. 
Related 4o this 1s the common belief that large numbers of Black students , 
1n a school hold back Instruction, thus slowing the academic growth of 
White students there. But Jn looking at their data. Craln et al. (1982) 
found that White students 1n predominantly Black schools had higher 
achievement than similar White students 1n predominantly White schools. In 
fact, in examining varieties of racial mixes, Craln et al_. found that there- 
Is ho such thing as an Ideal racial composition. 

t The use of computers and meta-analysis methods have made 1t possible 
to. glean data from numerous doctoral dissertations based on empirical 
research 1n desegregated schools. These findings Indicate that 
desegregation enhances minority achievement and does not diminish that of 
majority students (Rossell et al_. , April 1981). Other recent findings 
Indicate that for enhancement of achievement test scores, development of 
positive Face relations, and prevention of resegregatlon ("White flight"), 
desegregation should: begin In the earliest grade possible, including 
kindergarten (Coleman, 1966; Katz, 1976; Hawley et al ., April 1981; 
Rossell et aj_., April 1981, Craln et a1_. ,. 1982) , and not be voluntary * 
(Rossell 1978; Rossell et al. ., April 198^). 
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. Student assignment plans should not be voluntary, but mandatory, 
whether ordered by the school district pr a court. Findings Indicate a* 
negative relationship between whether a plan is voluntary and the reduction 
of racial Isolation (see also Magnet Schools, belt**). Although voluntary 
plans tend to result 1n less White flight, the volunteers are mostly Black 
secondary students; few Hispanics, Anglos, and elementary pupils 
participate. It seems likely that more Hispanics would tend to participate 
voluntarily 1n programs which provided -sound bilingual educatlon^progre 
1n the receiving schools (Cardenas, June 1977; RQSsell et al_. , April 
1931). 

In many school districts, putting an end to racial Isolation requires 
transporting &enut., students of one or more racial- groups. Busing may be 
defined fop^desegregatl on purposes as not attend 1 ng the school nearest 
one's home (Craln et al_. , 1982). Busing of both minority and majority 
students 1n a district 1s two-way busing. In one-way busing, 1t 1s usually 
a minority group which 1s transported. Hawley et al_. (April 1981) found no 
empirical evidence that one-way busing 1s "harmful." It 1s probably no 
more harmful to the group bused than 1t 1s to those Involved 1n two-way 
busing. Craln et al_. (1982), found that in any busing, those bused may 
have a sense of not belonging 1n the school , may suffer loss of 
self-esteem, and the quality of racial contact may be harmed unless steps 
are taken to counteract these results. 

When they *re bused, even 1n one-way plans, Blacks do not resort to 
protests and flight as Whites often do (Kawley et aj_., April 1981). No 
evidence 1s available on other minority groups. One-way busing of any 
group does, however, raise equity Issues. Most desegregation experts 
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fntervlewed by.Broh and Trent In 1981 generally advocate#Ptiiy*ay bust»|.'^ 
|>ecause of ~equ1ty questions and longer-term minority COT^n^jf supporter* 
desegregation.* In a study of desegregated schools 1a sp£hw$stern st4$i$if 
King 1n 1981 found no long-term problems resulting fromfteither one-way of 
two-way busing. y , 

Examination of the court orders and plans pertaining to desegregation 
of the 15, selected schools 1n Project WISE dlsclcfses th#|use of 13 

' ' ! i 

different s tudent reassignment technique s (Table 3, pagei p). Most of 
these techniques were used by one or two of the three grade levels (Tables 
4_A, 4-B, 4-C, Appendix B), and ten were used 1n plans specifying their use 
at all levels (Table 4-D, Appendix B) . Other than busing, which 1s used 
for desegregation 1n conjunction with other reassigning .-ques, the ^ 
most popular of the 13 techniques for student mixing were changing 
attendance zones , palrHng and/or clustering , and some form of J^dom 
re assignment (Table 4A-D). These techniques were used across all grade 
levels (1-12) 1n four plans, but were most widely used at the elementary 
school level with nine districts Indicating this as a technique employed. 
The next most commonly used assignment plan was that of grade ^centers 
(e.g., designating a previously Black elementary school' (1-6) to a school 
attended only by sixth grade minority and majority pupils). Kindergartens 
were not Included 1n any of «|the plans. First grades were Included 1n two, 
one with change* of attendance zones and one wlttf pairing. 

Busing was used 1n conjunction with several techniques. Inter- 

• * 

estlngly, 1t was not used In any district plan for high schools alone 
(Table 4-C) but was used 1n one district at the elementary level only 
(Table 4-A) and 1n another "at the junior high . level only (Table 4-B). * 
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Busing was used 1n seven districts across all three levels"(Table 4-0). 

i 

One district avoided the use of busing for desegregation by ending all 

public school transportation. Although not specified. In Its plan, one of 

* * 
the two voluntary desegregation districts In this study also has bused a 

significant number of Its students for desegregation. 

The voluntary desegregation plan along with four other plans specified 
majority to minority transfers . This allpwed Individual students to change 
schools 1n cases where 1t would enhance desegregation at both schools. In 
each Instance, this technique was used 1n conjunction with others. Magnet 
programs (which, because of Its frequent association with quality of 
education, will be discussed separately below), new school construction, an 
educational park, and the counseling of minority students Into advanced 
math and science courses also were used concomitantly with placement 
techniques (Tables 4A-D). 

f M)ther than 1n the study's one district which desegregated voluntarily, 
most of the st udent -assignment techniques used.ln district plans were 
specified 1n the court orders (Tables 4A-D). This was true also with 
regard to faculty reassignment . 

b . F aculty Reassignment 

"Faculty reassignment" 1s used 1n'th1s study to describe desegregation 
of school and district staff. The literature and some court orders 
recognize three categories of school personnel. These three personnel 
categories are: (1). administrative, (2) certificated, and (3) 
noncertl fleeted. 

Research 1n staff desegregation Includes some quantitative studies, and 
some qualitative studies; some of the findings 1n both types of studies are 
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speculative. Some findings do seem clear and well founded. In a school 
with* a desegregated student body and an all -Anglo tafching staff, there are 
likely to be (1^ more second generation desegregation problems, and (2) 
more difficulty 1n obtaining good studerit ach1 evement and preparing 
students for adult rojes. Further, 1t seems clear that minority students, 
as well as majority students, see role models of their same race 1n 
positions of authority. It 1s also clear, however, that many teachers are 
as effective with other-race students than some teachers are with same-race 
students. Thus, the available evidence shows that desegregated schools 
should have desegregated staffs (Hawley et al_. , April 1981). Quantitative 
research findings also Indicate that the school staffs should have IE to 

♦ 

prepare them to teach diverse student populations (NIE, July 1976; St.* 
John, 1975; Hawl ey et al_. , April 1981). The benefits of having a trained, 
desegregated staff Include Improvements 1n (1) race relations, (2) 
minority self-esteem and achievement (Hawl ey et al.. , April 1981), and (3) 
student-faculty communication, as well as,prov1d1ng minority children with 
significant others of their own r.ace (St. John>s\975). Qualitative 
literature also supports these findings and adds that desegregating the 
staff could help Improve public response to school desegregation (Broji and 

Trent, April 1981). 

As 1s common 1n school desegregation, school districts 1n this study 
used fewer techniques (five) for faculty reassignment than for student 
reassignment (twelve). -The school district plans generally specified no 
faculty desegregation other than that contained In 'the order (Table 4-0).^ 
One district did, however,' reorganize Its administrative structure at the 
Junior high and high school levels without an order (Tables 4-B and 4-C). 

The voluntary district specified no plan of faculty desegregation. 
' 40 • 
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The technique used most frequently to reassign faculty 1s actually a 
standard set forth originally 1n the case of Singleton v. Jackson 
Municipal Separate School Di strict (419 F.2d 1211, 5th C1r. 1970; cert, 
den. 402 U. S. 944,. 1970). The basic Singleton criterion 1s that the 
district's minority and majority staff be reassigned so' that they are 
substantially the same ratio in each school as 1s the ratio of minority to 
majority staff 1n the entire district. 

The Singleton rule, however, does leave some discretion to districts 
as to how to achieve the ratio. Even more than with student desegregation, 

most of the court orders examined by the Project dealt with faculty reas- 

\ • 

slgnment by specifying one or another technique across all levels (Table 
4-0). This 1s perhaps because age and transportation considerations bear 
less weight 1n faculty assignments than student assignments. Supplementary 
techniques specified by the court Included: 

• Affirmative action and recruitment of minorities, 

i 

• Reorganization of administrative structure, 

• Random^ assignment, 

t Seniority as basic criterion. 

c Quality of Educati on * 
The staff of the Division of Family, School and Community Studies, 

which Includes Project WISE, has developed a working definition of , 

q uality of education : 

Quality education.. .1s the outcome of effective schools and ^ 
Includes a range of experiences that (1) focus on learner 
academic achievement, (2) employ a variety of teaching methods 
(3) promote learning on the part of all students, (4) take 
Into account Individual differences, and' (5) produce learner 
competencies 1n terms of measurable knowledge and skill; 
outcomes. y 

/ 



This definition 1s compatible with the discussion of quality of education 
1n research literature on effective schooling (Westbrook, 1982) and 1s 
useful 1n this study. The"concept of "quality education" or "quality of 
education" 1s frequently mentioned and ^sometimes dlscuss^ed^without a 
definition or standard for measurement, 1n desegregation research 
1 Uerature, xases, orders, and plans. 

When quality education 1s mentioned with regard to desegregation, 1t 
1s often used 1n one of two ways: (1) as one of desegregation's two 
overarching goals, along with, educational equity ( e.g. , Chesl er et a1_. , 
1981), or (2), by critics of desegregation who say that the two concepts, 
desegregation and quality education, are antithetical (Clasby, Octoberv 
1974; Willie, May 1976; K1rp, August 1981). Most desegregation experts 
believe that quality education 1s not only desirable and attainable, but 
should be an essential component of desegregation. Stollee (July 1979), 
however, has pointed out that the Supreme Court has held that the ^ 
Fourteenth Amendment does not guarantee high quality of education but orrly 
equal access to whatever quality of education a given school system 
provides. K1rp (August 1981) asserts that when trial judges voice concern 
for quality education 1t 1s sometimes as part of their quest for a ** 
desegregation settlement politically acceptable to all parties, but at 
other tlnyrs, the judges speak without heed to any party's views (K1rp and 
Babcock, 1981). 

When plaintiffs In desegregation suits demand quality education, the 
courts tend tosay that that '1s the school board's business, the matter 
before the court 1s equality (Stollee, July 1979). -Stollee, an education 
professor and desegregation planner, claims that when desegregation Is 
ordered, the school boards are usually so busy wrklng on plans at. the 
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last minute, and have such shqrt, time for 4 quality planning allowed for, 
that quality education suffers fron^ Inattention, and tfte public cries out 
that desegregation has ruined the schools. This may be one of the reasons 
why Bell (1970), a professor of law at Harvard University, and other Blacks 
have voiced despair over the frustrations of using* courts and desegregation 
as means of obtaining quality education. 

Perhaps 1t 1s because quality education 1s an "eTuslye notion" (KiVp, 
August 1981), that research findings w1th(fregard to 1t and desegregation 
are not more specific. Much of the literature, however, does seem to be 
aimed at helping the policy makers and practitioners 1n their efforts to 
* upgrade education. Forehand and Ragosta premised their research and their 
Handbook for Integrated Schooling (July 1976) or) the assumptions: (1) that 
schooling will and should be Integrated and (2) there are positive actions 
that can be taken to maximize the educational benefits of Integrated 
schooling. Their Handbook 1s to help practitioners bring about. the con- 
ditions with maximum benefits, to help schools "be more succes&tyj , ,r and 
"successful" means having "positive benefits for children - benefits to 
, their learning, their attitudes, and their effectiveness as 1 nd1v1duals s and 
citizens" (Ragosta and Forehand, July 1976). 

Other researchers have prefaced their reports similarly. St. John 
(1975) pointed out the need to maximize school conditions which maximize 
benefits for children. Some, more quantitative researchers, define 
Improvements 1n educational quality as shown on scores on standardized 
tests of verbal and quantitative skills (Hawley et aK, April 1978). 
Forehand and Ragosta and St. John are among those who use academic 
achievement and affectlye factors 1n measuring quality education and 



Include their findings with regard to educational components *»h1ch 'are 
generally catagorlzed more or less as they are 1n this project. 

The concept of quality education was used tn two of the court orders 
examined (Table 4-0). In one, because of court-ordered busing, the % 
defendant district was being quoted as having to submit a plan the school 
board "did not deem educationally sound" but did "commit to. cooperate.. .1n 
promoting... (an) educational program for the maximum educational advantage 
of all students 1n the district." In another court order, the judge stated 
that' the remedy that the school board was to devise 1n Its plan "must be 
Imposed with a view toward maximum enhancement of educational quality." 
The board responded with a plan which used the term three times, a 
frequency equalled by only one other district. 

Nine times, 1n four of the fifteen district plans, the term or concept 

pf quality education appeared (Tables 4-C and 4-0). One district plan, 

subsequently referred to as District I plan, used the concept twice, both 

times ,1n reference, to all levels (Table 4-0): 

- • maintain an Improved quality of education and level of con- 
sideration for all pupils 

• use of assistance of the state and the district 1n achieving 
"present levels of quality" ' f 

Only one district plan which used the term, herein referred to as 

District U plan, used 1t once (across all levels. Table 4-0). That was: 

t i viable educational program will "greatly Improve the quality 
fif education." 

One of the district plans which used the concept three times, subsequently 

referred to as District III plan, was 1n response to the court order which 

had alfco used the term. These usages (across all levels, Table 4-0) are: 

t'( a viable education program will "greatly Improve the quality of 
education" * • 

44 



• reorganization of the district M to provide a qual ityl education 'for 
every student" j 

' / ' • j 

• "maintain an improved quality of education and level 1 of con- \ 
sideration 'for ^11 pupils" ' J 

Two of the pirecedi rtg usages in the District III plan contain some 

wording identical to usages in the plans of districts^ I and II, Districts 

II and III are in the same state and were at one time parties in the same 

suit* Other districts 1n this study we^e *i*n parties to th»t suit, but no 

similarities with regard to quality education were found in their plans. 

Attorneys or planners 'involved in the two plans discussed here may have 

conferred, or individuals 'in one of the districts may have read the - 

District I plan (which was the earliest in this study, 1969). The cases 

for Districts II and III were tried in the same, trial court but had 

different attorneys, n • 

District IITs plan contains wording .also contained in the District I 

plan, i.e., "maintain an improved qual ity of education," These two 

districts are in different states, and* more than a decade of time separates 

the development of their plans, A principal planner of the -District I plan 

was also used briefly 'as a consultant in District III and cqul d possibly 

have been responsible for the common wording. It is probably not uncommon, 

however, for attorneys and consul tants ;in ^ desegregation .suit to become 

faftiiliar with plans al ready accepted by ( one court or another, 

, One other district, pi an , Di strict IV plan, referred three times to 

quality of education, each usage related across aU levels to its magnet 

program (Table 4-D), These usages are: 

• • to improve the quality of education with lowered pupil -teacher 

ratio. in desegregated classes; 
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t Quality of education is Improved when the "arts are related to each 
other and tp other disciplines," and when "arts are used to create 
learning situations which help reduce personal and racial isola- 
tion/and increase sel f -esteem. *l 

• Magnet school concept tov improve quality of education.** : 
Use of these techniques will be discussed in the section dealing with ** 
magnfet school s. r 
References to quality education in the plans and orders were vague. 
The technique which referred to reduction, of the pupil -teacher ratio did 
not specify the ratio. Other references were even mofe nebulous. This is 
not to say that, the references to* quality education were, not sincere or 
that those orders and plans not referring directly to the concept had no 
intention of enhancing quality education in* their respective districts. 
Inservice ducation and other educational components discussed in the 
followi ng, paragraphs also bear directly, on quality of education. 

d . Multi-cultural Education 

Multi-cultural^education is a more comprehensive concept than 
multi-ethnic education which is 1 imited to the concerns of racial and 
ethnic groups; MuTti-cultural education is a set of experiences in a 
setting which promotes educational equity for a wider range of cultural 
groups in addition to racial and' ethnic groups (Banks, 1981).. 

Considerable research has been conducted with regard to multi-cultural 
education and its effects. Literature reviewed by the Project supports an 
assertion that multi-cultural education is crucial to educational equity 

* - 

for all students and should thus be reflected in all of a school's programs 
and general atmosphere. Kat? (1964) concluded from his review of 
desegregation studies that the several factors that influenced Black 
student!" academic performance included social conditions in the school and 
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classroom, the degrees of acceptance by significant others (particularly 
White teachers and peers), and the Black pupil's self-concept in regard to 
the probability of ^ocial and academic success or failure. After her early 
review of desegregation/integration research, St. John (February 1970) 
.concluded that the most plausible hypothesis was that the relation between 
desegregation ancl achievement is conditional , and that the academic 
performance of minority group children will be higher in integrated than in 

equivalent aevjf eQdteu. SC'rtOula, pfOvivieu Lliau ulicj aic Sup^ui Leu fluff 

and accepted by pe'ers. 

The behavior and attitude of teachers and other school staff should 
reflect an appreciation of the various cultures represented by the school's 
diverse student body. Since 1970 there has been a growing pool of em- 
pirical research available on the correlation between the behavior and 
attitude^ of teachers and the attitudes and academic performance of pupils, 
as well as how to improve that performance ( e.g. , Krantz, 1970; Good and 
3rophy^l973; Gay, 1975; Hawl ey * et ,aK , April 1981; Rossell etaj^., April 
1981; Crain, Mahard, and Narot, 1982). The development of sophisticated 
and reliable data collection tools such as the Flanders System of Inter- 
actional Analysis (see in Amidon and Hough, 1967), Brophy and Good's (1969) 
Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction System, as well as sociometric scales and; 
bipolar semantic differential scales (see Bonjean, et aj_., 1967) have been 
important in assessing teacher attitudes and behavior toward pupils. The 
results of most investigations using these tools yield rather convincing' 
data that teacher behavior strongly affects pupil behavior ahd has 
important implications for minority children (Gay, 1975). 



t „ 

• ' 1 

... The work of Mendels and Flanders (1973) indicates that "naturalistic" 

Input is powerful in determining teachers' attitudes toward their students. 
These naturalistic" factors include perceived physical attractiveness, 
socio-economic status, and ethnicity (Gay, 1975)., Frequently, more than 
one of these factors are present to influence teachers 1 * attitudes and 
behavior toward the more visible minority children,. including the Black 
American, Mexican American, and Native American in the SEDL region, 

U. S. social science literature documents the majority view of the 
culturally different as inferior, culturally, intellectually, and socially 
(Kane, 1970; and Stent, Hazard, and'Rivlin, 1973). Four relevant studies, 
were conducted in the southwestern United States during the early 1970' s - 
the U. S. Civil Rights Commission, Toward Quality Education for Mexi can 
American s (.1974), and Barnes (1973), Gay/(1974), and Mangold (1974) on 
Hispanic, Black, and Anglo teachers' verbal and non-verbal interactions 
with Hispanic, Black, and .Anglo pupils. These studies indicate that Wiite 
students receive more praise, encouragement, and opportunities for sub- 
stantive interaction with teachers, while teacher contacts with Black and 
Hispanic students -are mostly procedural, negative, and di sci pi inary. The 
findings strongly suggest that student ethnicity is one of the major de- 
terminants of teachers' attitudes aod behavior toward their students; that 
teachers, including minority teachers, expect less of minority stufdents and 
give theft fewer opportunities and less. encouragement and positive feedback; 
that these conditions are detrimental to the quality of education; and that 
many minority children are being denied equal opportunity for quality 
education! " * 
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Educational investigators have agreed '(1) upon the significance of 
teacher attitudes and behavior towards pupils, (2) that teacher-student 
. interactions are the heart of the educational process, and (3) that 
teachers are "significant others" in students' lives (Gage, 1963; Purkey, 
1970). Although Washington (1968), Banks (1970), Batiks and-Granbs (1972), 
and Gay (1975) argued Cogently that teachers kre especially Important 1n 
the lives of ethnic ml nori^ students, other-1 nv^stigators and educators , 
belatedly- appTledthese points to desegregation, 'Even though a great deal 
of desegregation research occurred 1n the 1960's and 1970's, relatively 
little has been done -oh* how to Implement the findings,, in the school and 
cla'ssroom.. That a school's program could ajfet't the outcomes of de- ' 
segregation was supported by findl ngs by Forehand et al_. , TheiT FjnaJ_ . » 
Re port: Conditions and Processes of Effective School Desegregation (1976), 
indicated that jnulti -cultural school activities and attitudes tended to 
Improve race relations as well as academic achievement by Black students 1n 

>■ - 11 the school ^ , 

•Howsan et aK pointed out the need for training to 1mpl ement multl- 
cultural education. In thei r Educating a Profession (1976), they 
recognized' that most educators 'we re" reared in- middle- or lower middle-class 
homes and communities., away from minority and lower, socio-economic groups. 
.The seriousness of this situation was recognized and pointed out by the , - 
board of directors of" teacher preparation institutions themselves, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE, 1976). They. 

observed. that most teachers did not' have* adequate knowledge of the various 

v • ' 

• cultural systems from which their pupils come 1 , and jt had been a-ssumed fo-r 

too long that any "good teacher" could .provide for .the learning needs of 
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children from diverse cultural backgrounds. As evidenced 1n low student/ 
achievement rates, said the AACTE, there was an Impelling need for reform. 

The lack of multi-cultural education for and by educator undoubtedly 
contributes to what have' been called second generation desegregation prob- 
lems.* Arising after the physical desegregation of students and staff, 
these problems prevent schools from providing effective education for all 
students. They can be characterized as acts of omission or commission that 
continue discrimirtation or effects of past en scrum nation against minority 
groups. / . 

* Although their impact 1s destructive, such negative attitudes and be- 
havior receive less attention perhaps because they are not so overt as a 
stated policy that maintains a segregated school district. Some second 
generation problems are: (1) reduction of public suppprt for de- 
segregated public schools, as shown especially by resegregation or White _ 
flight; (2) segregation of students within "desegregated" schools; (3) re- 
tention of segregated or mono-cultural curricul a;. (4) placement of dis- 
proportionate numbers of minority students in special education classes or 
lowest academic "tracks"; (5) suspension, expulsion, or other punishment- of 
disproportionately high percentages of minority students (King, 1981). 

Desegregation literature on education is replete with studies, re- 
ports, and monographs -Indicating the need for effective multi-cultural 
education. - After analyzing 120 studies of school, desegregation, St. John 
(1975) concluded that further Investigation of the general question- -"Does 
desegregation benefit ch1ldren?"--would seerra waste of resources. Rather, 
the pressing need 1s to discover the school conditions under which the 
benefits of mixed schooling are maximized and Its hardships. minimi sed. It 
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is impdrtant to note, as did Kirk and Goon (1975), that these cohdltlons-- 
1dent1f1ed 1n studies reviewed by themselves, St. John, and 1n others dis- 
cussed earl1er--are not unique to success .for minority students 1n a de- 
segregated setting, but they are vitally Important to academic success for 
anyone 1n\rny educational setting. 

From these studies 1t may be concluded that 1n an Integrated, multi- 
cultural setting: (1) academic achievement rises for the minority children 
while relatively advantaged majority children continue to learn at the sauie 
or higher rate, (2) minority children may gain a more positive self- 
concept, and (3) positive racial attitudes by minority and majority 
students develop as they attend school together (see also Weinberg, 1977a, 
1977b; Edmonds, 1979; Bennett, May 1979; Gpps, 1979). 

None of the court orders examined by the Project was found'to Include 
any use .of the term or concept of multi-cultural education. Few instances 
of its use were Indicated 1n the district plans. At the elementary level, 
one district, specified the use of minority as well as majority artists to 
help teach pupils about different local cultures, but this occurred only 1n 
magnet schools. In another district's 1969 plan, 1t was stated that every 
secondary teacher would participate 1n the preparation of bibliographies 
and Instructional materials on 81ack culture, and every elementary level 
teacher would develop a social studies "course on human relations.," Recent 
Interviews of district facuTty, staff, and parents Indicated that not only 
was this Implemented, but more mul t1-cultural education has gradually 
developed since then (WIEDS Report, November 1979). 

One of the districts with a volunteer plan stipulated that a 
b1lingual-b1cultural (Spanish-EngltsB, Hispanic-Anglo) program would be 
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Implemented. Interviews with school personnel Jn the other four districts 
wl^h Hispanic enrollments Indicated that each has at least one bilingual^ 
bicult'ural program 1n operation theVe, though not stipulated 1n their de- 
segregation plans. 

The discussion of this study's research question number six Included a 
comparison, of each district plan's multi-cultural elements with the WIEOS 
Multi-cultural Education Guidelines. This discussion 1s on pages 73-75. 

e. Curriculum 

Ot he r-'ft^-wlth regard to multi-cultural education most currtcular 
changes brought about by desegregation" have been 1n the nature of 
compensatory and remedial education. These are programs Intended to remove 
former Inequities and t$) equalize educational opportunities among 
socio-economic and ethnic groups (St. John, 1975). Beginning 1n 1964 when 
Congress passed the Economic Opportunity Act, which established Head Start, 
Upward Bound, and other programs, numerous federal and state educational 
programs have been enacted 1n the Interest of Increasing the equity of 
educational -benefits for various populations. Judicial action has also 
caused compensatory services to be provided for poor, low-achieving pupils 
and for pupils in racially Isolated and newly desegregated schools. (For 
brief discussions of these programs, see Van Camp, 1979; Rossell, et aj_. , 
April 1981.) 

As Intended, these compensatory education programs serve primarily • 
minority students, who are -disproportionately represented 1n low-Income and 
lqw-achiev1ng categories. This minority over-representation andjthe re- 
liance of many compensatory programs on puVlIng the students being served 
out of regular classrooms, result 1n the .segregation of some minority 
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students within otherwise desegregated schools. Rossel 1 et a V. (April 
i981) discuss the findings of several researchers who find that it may -be 
difficult to implement desegregation and compensatory education Simul- 
taneously. The opportunities for conflict increased after the MjlLlk^i v « 
Brad! ey decision (1977) encouraged federal courts to avoid costly and 
unpopular student reassignment plans-Mn favor of compensatory programs 
(Flygare, December 1977). The compensatory programs have been generally 
popular with school districts, and many school administrators, especially 
those in urban districts, s^y that such programs are essential to attaining 
quality education (Rossel 1 et aK, April 1981; E ducation Daily , September 1 
16, 1982). r * 

A wide variety of curricular techniques were used in the plans which 
were examined. Only one technique was used by more than one school-- 
magnet courses to attract minority student s--was used in two* plans. More 
curricular desegregation strategies were used at tftie elementary level than 
at any other. 

Eleven of the 19 elementary Gurricular desegregation techniques, 
including most of a compensatory nature, were in one district's plan (Table 
4-A). This same district was the only one with a pfafTs^peci fyi ng cur- 
ricular techniques at the junior high/middle school level (Tabl e 4-8) and 
it also accounted for four of the six strategies used at the high school 
only 1 evel (Tabl e 4-C). 

Reports (Rossel 1 et al_. , 1981) of the popularity of compensatory pro- 
grams are not reflected in the desegregation plans examined by the Project. 
This is not unusual; most compensatory education funds are awarded to 
districts after their desegregation plan 1s accepted (Van Camp, 1979)-. 
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Interviews with personnel 1n the Project school districts indicate that 
each district has had at least one compensatory program since desegrega- 
tion, a*nd the di stMcts wl th Hispanic enrol lment >>ave a bil ingual prOg^*n. 
-f. Magn et Schoo l s 

. ' The magnet school concept Is used as a student reassignment technique , 
because such a school has a distinctive program of study that will attract 
a voluntary cross section of students from all racial groups 1ri the 
district. Distinctive program themes have feat ured "g1 f ted and/or talented 
student programs, vocational education, the arts, sdenee and math, basics, 
foreign language, and humanities, with the latter appearing usually at the 
secondary level (McMillan, 1980; Levins and Havlghurst, 1-977; Theory into 
Practice, February 1978 ami April 1978). 

There is controversy among desegregation consultants and researchers 
about the use of magnet schools as a technique for ending racial 1 sol at ion. 
Foster (February 1973) t\as termed 1t a "spurious technique 11 because 1t 
produces little desegregation -and tends to usurp funds and the better staff 
from other schools. Others as McMillan (1980) and Levlne and Havlghurst 
(1977) admit that 1t has limitations, such as not offering enough program 
options and producing pressure from non-magnet schools which also want pro- 
gram Improvements, but cite advantages such as 'helping to avoid White 
flight. There is agreement that White students are le/ss likely to enroll 
1n magnet schools in minority neighborhoods, although the reverse is not 
the case (Rossell et aK, April 1978). 

RosselTs (1979) 'findings Indicate that only 1n districts with less^ 
than. 30 per cent'mlnoMty enrollment can magnet schools by themselves bring 
abput ifiuch desegregation. Used within a mandatory plan, magnet schools can 

V 
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have desegregated enrollments in di stricts *wi th higher percentage minority 
enrollments and can help prevent White flight (McMillan, 1980). r Rossell 
(1979) finds that in these districts it 1s the mandatory nature «f the pi a* 
which produces the desegregation by narrowing the opportunities to escape 
desegregation. She also has found that there 1s no evidence to support an 
argument that the use of a magnet program as part o? a mandatory plan - 
lessens community hostility to forced aspects of the plan (Rossell, 1'979; 
/jpril 1981). . . s 

Courts have become generally skeptical of magneNpnly plans,, 
especially in districts with sizeable mlnprity student enrollment (Hawley 
et al 1 • , Ap^ll 1981). In the court orders\exam1ned by the Project, judges 

authorized the use of magnets in five Instances (Tables 4-A, 4-B| 4-rC, and 

j ■ 

4-D). One district established a magnet elementary school with a nucnber of 
Instructional and curHcular Innovations to attract a range of students 
(Table. 4-A; see also discussion of curr1cu\ar techniques, above). In 
interviews with Project staff, teachers 1n that school reported that its 
magnet program 1s still operating, successful- with students, and popular 
with parents. 

At the junior high/middle school level (Table 4-B), one district es-, 
tabHshed an academic and performing arts program 1n one school; another 
district established a program of Individualized Instruction* (Table 4-B). 
Both programs are reported 1n interviews to have brought some desegregation 
to the schools. At the high school only level (Table 4-C), a computer 
science center and medical technology program 1s increasing in enrollment 
but not as rapidly as expected by school officials. 
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Two districts established magnet programs of sorts across all levels 
(Table 4-0). In one district a career development center was placed 1n one 

bull d1nglTt>each fevel; but only at the high school level was theVe ev1- . 

- / ■ 

dence of much vocational education. At what was once the predominantly 
Black high school, another district established programs for "Enriched 
dally schedule" (Including Innovative recreation and physical education 
classes, parental Involvement, accelerated math, science, and/ writing 
programs, and individual tutoring). In interviews with Project staff, the 
principal ^od teachers at the school indicated that morale of the 
desegregated staff and student body is reported to be high, absenteeism is 
low, and student achievement 1s improving. 

g. Extracurricular Activities f \ >. 

*"£xtradurr1cul ar activities" are all school -sponsored activities other 
than those directly related to curricular and Instructional^programs. , 
Extracurricular activities Include, for exampl e, "student body government, 

band and other music programs, sports other than physical education 

'■' ft 
classes, and math clubs, as >«ell a\s others. 

* Since Ml port's (1954) findings, It Is more and more commonly accepted 

that Improved race relations can be most effectively accomplished through 

personal contacts between different race students under certain conditions 

which include equal status and cooperation toward acommon goal. Findings 

Indicate that an. effective extracurricular program will not only strengthen 

race relations, but also will Improve- student morale, which In turn tends 

to help. Improve academic achievement (Hawley et aU ; see also Forehflhd and # 

* -1 * T 

Ragosta, 1976; Cr'ain et al ., 1982). * 
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Only one of the court orders examined by the Project spoke to the de- 
segregation of extracurricular activities, specifying that nowhere 1n the 

' ' ' r ' * ■ * 

district would there be any racial barrier to any student participation 
.{Table 4-0). No directive for affirmative action was Issued. One school 
plan Indicated that "special efforts" would be made* to desegregate staff in 
"specialized areas" such as "head coaches, band and choral directors, etc." 
(Table 4-0). ' fyiother d1 strict' s plan promised: all extracurricular 
dcti.UUs and facilities ..ore to be mi sr. c.cr.iiscriair.ata'ry bases (Table 

4-0).. . ' 

IE 1s Important for the effective desegregation of extracurricular 
activities for several reasons. First, then. 5 1s the general training for 
cultural awareness and race. relations' skll Is which are desirable for all 
school staff. Specialized t?a1n1ng 1s also^needed fdr staff with 
responsibilities In extracurricular activities. Such IE should Include 
awareness of the Importance of extracurricular activities 1n school 
desegregation, and procedures to desegregate and. Integrate their respective 
activity. These procedures would Involve, for example, recruitment of 
participants so\hat all school racial /ethnic groups are represented 1n 
each activity. 
v h. Counseling 

Integration of Its counseling, program has Important Implications for 
desegregating a school. The large field of research on the subject 
Indicates that mlnoMty students 1n the school will probably benefit from 
having counselors of their race. These benefits for minority students 
Include: (1) more of them will complete high school , (2) they will -be. 
better informed about available college scholarships and admission 
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procedures, and (3) they will tend' to have successful college experiences 
(Braddock and McPartl anaC^?!*. Hawl ey et al. , April 1981). 

Inservlce 'education 1s needed fo^r ;,.1nor1ty and majority counselors. 
Al 1 'counselors need to* be aware of financial aid and educational 
opportunities at' tradl tlonal ly Black colleges and at traditionally Anglo , 
colleges (Hawley et aj_. , April 1981). This awareness 1s only part of the 
IE necessary for effective cross-cul tural counseling. Chefry A. Banks (1n 
, J. Banks, 1981) has pointed out that the nature of counseling r»equ1 res that 
counselors relate to individuals rather than to stereotypic members of 
generalized or monolithic groups. Counseling based on stereotypes can ^. # 

easily lead to misunderstandings and anger. Such misuse 'of the concept of ^ 

pi 

culture generally results from too little Information" abotft, cultures. 
Multi-Cultural IE for counselors can not only help prevent the negative 
effects which result from counseling based on stereotypjl, 1t can prepare - 
the couoselors to help their clients reduce their cultural prejudices (C. 
Banks 1n J. Banks, 1981). \\ 9 

All school staff members should have a general awareness of the nature 
of prejudice. Counselors.have a particular need to be well-informed about 
the psychology of racism and how to help students and dther staff change 
prejudiced attitudes and behavior (Green, July-August 1975). Thls.wpuld 
Include, for example, an understanding of the three processes commonly used 
by people to resist changing prejudiced attitudes on which discriminatory 
behavior 1s based: avoidance; selective perception and memory; and group 
support (Allport, 1954). Counselors may also need IE for 'awareness and 
skills 1n.mult1-cultural testing and assessment practices. The use and 
misuse of testing and assesl^t Instruments and practices standardized 
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according to a particular socio-economic and cultural group /has serious 
negative implications for^multi -cultural and desegregated education as w^ 11 
as for equal educational opportunity (e«g. , Ronald J. Samuda, 1975; 
Weinberg's discussion of intelligence testing, and "Race and Intelligence 
in America," March 1977; Jane R. Mercer, 1979; Gould, 1982). As 
wel 1 -informed staff members, counselors can be valuable resources for the 
IE of other school -staff. 

Counseling was mentioned in only one of the cpurt orders examined. It 
directed the district to "serve the special needs and problems of Negro 

-students" (Tab! e 4-0). Nothing was spelled out in that district's plan as 

* .. • 
to how the mandate would be implemented. Counseling provisions in other ^ 

plans were also vague. One plan .said the district would counsel minority 
students "with potential for higher achievement" to take" higher math and, 
science courses (Table 4-D). In another, the district" said 'that the 
previously separate Black and-White high school guidance departments "wi 1 1 
begin to'jointly plan revisions" in, a new, desegregated guidance program V 
(Table 4-C). 

i. Disciplin e ' > 

^specially during the first year of desegregation, and prior to that 
if possible, care should be taken by the district to see to it that' 
students know what is expected of then and what the rules are. After de- 
segregation, minority^stud^nts are commonly suspended and expelled in dis- 
proportionate numbers. It has been suggested tha't this may be an attenpt 
by schools to limit the effects of desegregation and help prevent re- 

♦ 

segregation (Hawley jet «al_. , Apr il 1981). 
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A great deal is known about how to limit student expulsion and sus- 
pension (NIE, July 1976; Hawley et aj_., April 1981). But few of these 
findings are refl ected V* the court orders and district plans examined in 
th& Project. One district plan indicated that order and discipline would 
be maintained in all schools (Table 4-D). Op+y one district (with a 
volunteer plan) providedany detail with regard to discipline/punishment 
procedures, giving four related points: 

t Every student will have due process before suspension 

* • Minority students not to be disproportionately subject to 
di s<rvpl i nary, measures 

• Suspension poMcies to conform to Goss v. Lopez 

t Disciplinary measures" to be equal and uniform throughout the 

1 y fc di strict. 

I may be presumed that other- districts in the Project have similar codes, 

particularly with regard to Goss v. 1 Lopez; even so, it appears that 
• publication and distribution of such codes is sal utary„ (Hawl ey et aj_. , 

April 1981). \ . V- 

j . Local Needs- and Conditions 

Local needs and conditions which should be considered include 

primarily social, economic , pol itical , demographic, and geographic issues. 

Many of these needs and conditions, have to do with school -community and 

•• school-parent relations, but these should not displace student needs if 

there is' a conflict. Student needs should receive first priority, and 

^community and home relations considerations next. In many instances local 

needs and considerations will coincide with student needs. These local 

needs/conditions include: 

. • Preserve "neighborhood" schools which are desegregated or are 
movi-ng toward desegregation (Rossell and Ross, 1979). 
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• In larger districts when possible maintain a neighborhood, 
element by subdividing the district into smaller, racially 
balanced sub-districts with reassignment only within those 

, sub-districts (RossqII and Hawley, 1981). This approach may 
reduce options for racial balance so severely in some districts 

* that 'it is not feasible, but it is an approach which should be 
considered. 

% Changes for individual students and student cohorts .shoul I be 
minimized. This means moving as few students as possible; if 
they must be moved, move as large a segment of cohorts as 

possible. . < ' 

\ ■ -,. 

• Keep students of the same fanyily together so, far as feasible. 

• Bus only as many children as necessary and as far as necessary 
to achieve desegregation. 

i 

• A phasing-in plan should be avoided as it tends to increase 
White flight, especially in a ^ornmunity with a history of 

* strained race relations and/or opposition to desegregation* 
(.Rossell, 1976; Armour ,* 1980). . * 

• Desegregation plans .should, promote social cl^ss integration 

as well as racial /ethnic integration (Coleman, 1966; Pettigrew, 
1971). 

• School authorities responsible for implementing, desegrega- 
tion should also implement a program of Informing the public' 

• about the benefits of desegregation and should reassure parents 
that the safety and welfare of the children will be attended to 
during desegregation (Broh and Trent, April 1981). 

• '"School building and other facilities should be in good repair'; 
i.e., ho student should be re-assigned to a school which is 
perceived by parents and the community as having inferior 
facilities (Crain and Hawley, 1981 ; Rossel 1 et aj_. , April 1981). 

• No student should experience ^ down-grading of quality of 
instruction of be deprived of educational benefits because of 
desegregation (Broh and Trent, April 1981). 

Research findings indicate that although it 1 should not be used as a 

reason not to desegregate, stability should be a consideration in planning 

desegregation. As reflected in the foregoing list, stability promotes the 

studerrt's education as well as tending to promote , family and community 

support for desegregation and confidence in the schools.- 
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The literature strongly suggest!" that most of the attention giyen to * 
local needs/conditions in desegregation placing hasr been at the district 
lavel, less attention given to the school level, and virtually fione at the 
classroom level (Hawley et a_T. , Aprij/l981; 3roh and Trent, April 1981; 
Crain et-al., 1981). It appears that this situation adds to the burdens 
arfd responsibilities of building-level administrators and classroom 
teachers, insofar as the likelihood of problems is increased at those 

levers wnen not dttenueu to in the plan. ' It roiluwa uiien tiiac uiese 

*■ , * *' j % , 

i r 

principals a^d teachers need more IE support in dealing vrtth the "problems. 

Other thanxin student reassignment techniques* and curricular concerns 
■ \ ** * . 

(as wl . compensatory and remedial programs) -already discussed, 1 i ttl 

about local needs and Conditions. was said in the examined orders or plans.. 

What was included, was schools or .grade leve| on a district-wide level, 

rather than by. schools or grade. 1 evel (Table 4-D). Three court orders 

contain some mention of local fTeeds. One order simply cafced attention to 

"community, apprehension", t about the desegregation "process.- The two others 

mandated the appointment of a bi -racial and a tri-rafciaUcommi tttee to 

advise their respective districts in drawing up and implementing the plan. 

Two district pi aj^s,: one voluntary , specified the use of^tri-ethnic 

committees i% assist the board=**in formulating and implementing the plan;- 

k * Paren t Invol vement' or Communit y Relations y ^ 

.►Few if any school officials would disagree that it is important to 

* i - 

establish home and school communication and cooperation (Forehand and 
Ragosta, Ju^y 1976; Crain 6t aU, 1982). The importance of parental 
involvement in school desegregation, both from the standpoint of the 
individual student's well-being,* as weVl as the standpoint of successful 



desegregation is well documented (Forehand and Kagosta', July 1976; Broh and 
Trent, April 1981; Hawley ejt a_l_., April 1981). 

1 1 

The need for community Involvement and support in the desegregation^ 
process is also clearly recognized (Broh and Trent, April 1981; Hawleyet 
aU,. Apr 11 1981 ; Williams and Anderson, April 1981; Crain et *1_. , 19^82). 
It may be that community support is the key to success for effective de- 
segregation (Community" Relations Service', May 1976-). 

^ number of guides exist for helping- to promote Doth parental ana com- 
munity" involvement and support for effective desegregation, e.g. , Forehand 
and Ragosta (July 1976); Community Relations Service (May 1976); Citizens'' 
Council for Ohio Schools (February, 1976); and King (1981). .Quick (February 
1980) is a useful guide for parental .involvement in the high school. 

The importance of parent and community involvement in-Vor at least, , 
support for—desegregation was apparent in a number of the court orders and 
plans examined. In" 1 1 i nstances trial judges called attention to the need 
for concern about parental or community support (Table 4-0). Four of the 
court-mandated techniques required the appointment of an individual or 
group of individuals to Serve as conduits of communication: 

• >Tr1-ethn1c committee (2) 

• B1-ethnic committee (3) 

• Director of public relations (1) 

• Committee to- di scuss. . . (1) 

It seems apparent that the groups were intended alsq, to provide community 
input in the desegregation process. 

The districts' pi ans" contained *al 1 of the court-mandated techniques 
plus others for the communication and cooperation with parents and/or com- 
munity: 
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t Parent orientation at their children's school 

t Public meetings to review zonings and hear protests or comments 

t .Child study groups to include parents . * 

t Teacher-parent conferences (2) . 

t School -home visits L 

t Family homework policy 

1. In servi ce Education „ h 
Most scnool staffs are not prepared for the new experiences or ought -by 
desegregation. ' As discussed with regard to multi-cul turaT education 
earlier, many if. not most, educators- are unfamiliar with thefr new students 
and new group dynamics which they must deal with as a result of m 
desegregation* Some Inservice is necessary just to become familiar with 
the details of the desegregation pi an, Well-Banned and Implemented 
training prograw^are also necessary to provide knowledge, 4nd skijls, as 
well as support^to cope with change itself (B. H. 8anks, Jr., 1977). 

Problems attendant to measuri ng x the effect of inservice training on 
student outcomes make it difficult' to evaluate the ef fectji/eness of such 
training.^ student achievement (BrTnloechof f , April 1981). There* is some 
evidence that assesses the effects of desegregation specific programs in 
terms of perceived relationships between training and the increase of 
student achievement and the improvement of student-teacher relations. 
Hawl^ey et aj_. (April 1981) makes a reasonable argument, that if training for 
desegregation Influences changes 1n participants' attitudes, behaviors, and 
skills, those developments will result in changes in school &Hmate. These 
changes 1n school climate will in turn facilitate improvement of student 
attitudes, behavior, and achievement (see also Rossell et aJL , April 1981; 



,and Broh aod Trjent, April 1981). Helpful guidel ines as to appropriate 
Inservice content do exist as do guidelines for -effective operation of 
training* programs ((Forehand and Ragosta, July 1976; Craln et aJL 1981); . 
Hawlejf. et aj[. , April 1981;*W11 Hams, 1980; King, 1n pre^s). • » 

It 1s norTff-tee^pected thft ful 1 -blown inservice programs w\l 1-be ' 
embodied 1n desegregation court or^er^-^dlstrict plans. It does appear 
that orders and plans should specify that^there wll 1 be desegregation- 
specific training and Indicate general outlines and content of the program. 
Only one court order mandated Inservice training, that was in ,human ^ 
relations (Table 4-0). One other district, not ordered to do so, also 
called for human relations training for staff Across all levels (Table • 
4-0). That second district also specified training across all levels 1n 
two other content groups: (1) training 1n cultural awareness, 
stereotyping, and race relations, and (2) training for evaluation and use 
of multi-ethnic materials. Two other district'^ Indicated orientation for 
desegregation and one called for training to Implement desegregation. Only 
one other district stated 1n Its plan tW 1t 4" 1d tra1n an y of its ? taff * 

' It specified social studies training for Its elementary teachers (Tab) e 

4-A). 

Additional' discussion of inservice educat1c|^> in the plans 1s 1n a 
discussion of Research Question #8, 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATTONS , 

1 . \ D isc u ssion o f Resul ts _wUh _Rejard to Research Questions 

Discussion in this section is organized by research questions 

1 ) lihat has re sea rch ^ai^d^bout the usefulness of educational 
o^dnents I^^^^^^tf^^^s f ~ 

The project's' search of the literature located only one study' of the 
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usefulness of any educational components in desegregation pi ans. This was 
t^v thp Qpsearch and Evaluation Deoartment of the Detroit Public Schools 
"Product Evaluation of the InservJce Training Component of the Detroit 
Desegregation Court Order 1 ' (Stavros, Denny, April 1981)/ On the basis of 
information gathered through four annual surveys of school staff of al 1 
levels and students in grades 6-12, during 1977, 1978, 1978, and 1980, the 
following conclusions were reported : (1) student race relations improved 
1n middle school and high/school levels; findings were inconclusive with 
regard to elementary st/dents; (2) findings with regard to effects or/ 
relations between students and staff were Incorfclusi ve; (3) -race relations 
between school staff showed improvement; (4) incidence of racial favoritism 
in teachers' treatment of Black and White students decreased in middle 
school and high school; it was not evaluated at the elementary level; (5) 
more than one-half of the instructional staff gained knowledge about 
racial/ethnic groupTTn their schools; (6) high school teachers showed 
considerable improvement in their ability to prevent disruptive behavior, , 
middle school teachers showed a little improvement, and elementary teachers 
no improvement^ and (7) more than one-half of the teaching staff showed 
improvement in their ability to resolve conflicts among students. 

Research findings for each of the 12 educational components, not 
mandated In desegregation plans but nevertheless used in desegregated/ 
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desegregating schools, was discussed in the precedi ng* Resul ts Section C. 

Each component was supported by the literature. Some of the literature, 

including the WIEOS Guidelines, has detail on a number of component 

techniques not included in any of the plans or orders, for example, use of 

the media in community relations. 

2 ) To what extent fray e cou r t -ordered _de segregf at i on J)l ans 

fnc orporate d eJucat TonaT YOTponentffi were 4be&e components? 

The extent of component Incorporation in pi ans- is discussed 1n the 

Results, above. It is represented below in. Table 5 by frequency of their 

use in ordlrs and plans. . v 

* ' TABLE 5 ' V - 



Component 


Frequency 


Quality of Education 


8 


Multi-cultural^ education 


-4 


Cucricul ton * 


17 


Magnet- school 


9< , 


Extrac urricul ar < 


, 5 


Counsel i ng * ' . ' - 


4 


D1 scipl 1ne 


5 


Local Needs/Condi tions 


. 11 


Parent Invol vement/ Community Relations 


19 


/Inservice education 


_9_ 
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Table 5 affords a relative comparison of frequency of uses of the 
components. The Parent Invol vertent/Community Relations (N*19) and 
Curriculum ( N = 1 7 ) components were most frequently used. . Data, on Table 6, 
however^ show that four of the districts, fewer than one-third, accounted 
for 10, more than half, of the total uses< Thus, use of the Parent 
Involvement/Community Relations techniques was unevenly distributed among 
the 15 sets of plans examined. 



TABU ft 

FREQUENCIES OF USE OF TECHNIQUES USED WITHIN COMPONENTS 
(OMITTING STUOENT ANO FACULTY REASSIGNMENT) 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS OF DISTRICTS 



ETHNIC GROUPING OF DISTRICTS 



BI-ETHNIC 



Black - White 
(8 Districts) 



m s 

o #- 



J3 

Br 



X 



' Hispanic --Anglo 
( 1 District) 



TRI-ETHNIC 



Black -Hispanic • Anglo 
(4 Districts) 

Black - Native American - Anglo 
(? Districts) 



iotais 



u 

3 
T3 



o 



3 



O 
3 
X3 



3 

O 

z 

3 

O 



1> 
1 

17 



l/> 
C 
3 
O 



Averages are computed by dividing the number of districts within the ethni/ grouping 
into the total uses of component techniques by the districts in that gror ing. 
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1 • 

The four . components with the lowest numbers of techniques used were 
Multi-cultural "^Education (N=4), Counseling (N-4), Extracurricular 
Activities (N=S)J and Discipline (N=5). These components had no f *chniques 
used in most ofithe 15 districts. Eleven district plans contained nothing 
on Multl -cultural Education; the same 11 contained nothing on Counseling; 
10 districts contained no use of techniques to desegregate Extracurricular 
activities; and 13 districts did not deal with discipline 1n their 
desegregation plans. 

Use of techniques within the t)ther components also tended to be 

concentrated in relatively few -districts. Four districts accounted for the 

eight uses of Quality of Education. And five districts' pi ans tfbntained 

the nine uses of Inservice Education for desegregation. / 

3)" Does the coj irt order specif y local needs and con ations _as*_a basis 
Tor the pUh ! s remeffe sT Uhat areTT iese needs?/" Are TKe reme dies 
ba sed on these ne eds? V-^Z s 

The court orders implicitly dealt with two type^fe of .needs. One set of 

needs were those of the segregation victims being considered, I.e., the 

" minority children. Ideally, the needs of the chi^Jren would be addressed 

by appropriate use of each of the twelve educational components, including 

student and staff reassignment, considered in J^iis study.' The other •set of 

needs relate to school and/or districts-need's, such as the need for parent 

\ 

and community involvement and support Ifor desegregation. These two sets of 
needs were addressed to the extent discussed with the previous research 
question. 

Local needs and conditions were specifically mentioned in eight of the 
court-ordered desegregation plans. One plan noted that "there is 
community apprehension" but did not elaborate on the situation nor pose a 
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Solution. Tri-ethnic and' bi -racial committees were the most frequently 

Incorporated desegregation techniques used to consider what was termed In 

one plan as "the rights, needs and desires of all segment* of the 

community." It appears that student reassignment techniques was "the most 

explicit consideration reflected In the court orders. Attorneys^ 

Interviewed indicated that ^potential White flight was a major consideration 

in drawing up and sanctioning student reassignment plans. This Is a 

consideration of local conditions and needs of some- community members. 

4) Wh at are the c ommonalities and/or differences of educational 
components in court - ordered de segregati on plans with respect to 
bTTra.cial I settings?" Tr1- rac1aT"settTngT ? 

As indicated' 1n Table 6 the Project's 15 site districts Include eight 

BlN^ck and White, -one' Hi spanlc-Angl o , four Bl ack-HI span1c-Angl o , and two 

Black-Native Arte'rlcan-Anglo districts. • Each racial/ethnic group included, 

makes qp' at' least nine per cent of the enrol lment- in their respective 

districts (Table 2). Table 6 also displays cells of groupings by component 

usage. The largest frequency of use was 13 for fqor trl-ethnlc 

(Black-Hispanic-Anglo) dlstrVdts. Eleven of the<se 13 were In one district, 

and there were none In another of the four. Thus, nothing about curriculum 

and desegregation can be generalized about these trl-ethnlc districts on 

the basis of these data. The next highest frequency Is also with these four 

districts, 10 In parent 1 n vol vement /community relations. With this 

component there Is more distribution of usage among the four districts-. 

Also, the parents and community (both were Involved in ,the techniques) 

component was Initiated 1n four Instances by the courts. The four district 

plans responded to, the court orders. Thus it appears, or\ the basis of this 

limited number of cases, "that perhaps these courts tended to mandate 



parent! and especially, community involvement in Black-Hispanic-Anglo ^ 
district desegregation, . t 

Another grouping with relatively high frequency for the component of 
parent and community 1 nvol vement/relatiorvs was found 1n tlt^e^ht 
Black-White bi-raclal districts. This averages to about one use per 
district* But these districts are also tnvolved 1n six usages of "local 
needs/conditions," and they had the highest usage of the magnet school 
component. The relatively high uie .of this combination of these three 
components— parent involvement/community relations, local needs/conditions, 
and magnet school §- -may indicate that the courts and the districts had a 
sensitivity to potential for White flight. Magnet schools are essentially 

- - * 

an effort to draw White students to att&nd school with minorities. 

Low frequencies of use may, also be significant, and there are several 
empty cells In Table 6. There are no empty cells for the. Black -White 
districts. But, again, there are more of them (eight) than any other 
grouping ,1n this study. Average usa^r across the components for that 
grouping 1s 4.75, next to 1 owe st,/io west usage 'is -for the two Black-Native 
American-Anglo districts, only three uses across the ten tomrfj^|s, for an 
average of 1.50. One of these districts desegregated yoluntarlly with a 
brief plah which contained little more than student reassignment. 

The two groupings with the h'ighest averages In uses of educational - 

components are (1) Hispanic-Anglo and (2) Black-Hi spani c-Angl o. A variable 

»* 

10 these two sets and .not in the other two, is the presence of Hispanics. 

V » 

Even with this small number of cases, there appears td be a relationship 
between , the presence of Hispanic; enrol lmer^ and use of educational 
components. The basis for, this relationship Is strengthened by the 
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^mandating of parent and dommunity involvement in Bl ack-Hi spanic-Anglo 
d1str1cts*dl5cussed previously. The literature stresses that effective 
desegregation of Hispanic students. v depends on the extent to which Hispanic 
parents a h*d" community members support and participate 1n planning and 
inpl orienting desegregation and educational programs for their children 
(Broh and Trent, April 1981 )• It may be that those who designed the 
desegregation plan In these districts with Hispanic students recognized 

tnese ractors. 

5) What is the relations hip b etween different sch ool 
^QlOi^v^ll^- r aspect to e t hn 1c g r o u p i ngs--_arffiT^ 
of courf-onter£d plans?. * ~ 



Of the documents examined, there w«, \ only ninfc instances of 
specification of inservlce training. Training was to occur in six content 

areas: v 

(a) Human relations 

(b) Training In cultural awareness, stereotyping, race relations 

(c) Training for evaluation and use of multiethnic materials 

(d) Social studies 

(e) ' Orlentjltlon for desegregation , 

(f) Training to Implement desegregation 

Each of these dontent areas Is Important and recommended by the 
literature. When effectively planned and Implemented, these areas of. 
training could constitute a moderately effective beginning for IE for 
desegregation. They were not, however, all present In any program fojr any 
school or district court order/plan examined. They are distributed over 
six school districts In two etynlc group1ngs--bKethn1c Black and Anglo and 
trl-etbnlc Bl ack-HI spartlc-Angl o. Fo-ur, almost half, of the uses were 1n 
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the earliest plan examined in thi-s study, 1969. -The /only court-ordered use 

of IE was in one Slack-HispaniifeAnglo district. Given this information, it 

may be "concluded that of the districts specifying the use of IE in their 

desegregation, plans, the eight Black-White bi-ethnlc districts and the four 

Slack^Hispanfc-Anglo districts specified use of IE more <M=6 and N=3, 

respectively). Other aspects of the use of IE will be discussed with 

Research Question #8. ■ 

6) H ow does each court-orde red plan for mul t i -cult ural ■ educat i on 
com pare with the wrEDSXGuide l ines for Multi-cu l tural Education? 

Multi-cultural education, is by definition pervasive. It also has the 

potential to make educational conoonents more effective. Briefly, stated, 

the WIEDS. Multi-cultural Guidelines are: 

^ (a) The ajtitud'ss ana. oehavior of teachers and staff affect \ , 
V • the academic performance of students 

\(b) Most teachers, administrators, and other staff need 
_ ' * . training -for desegregation and nrnltVcul tural education 

(c) The "melting pot" concept no longer governs; cultural 
- pluralism is -more useful in education for a diverse, , 
democratic society 

V '(.d) 'Cultural pluralism should be reflected in the school 
). . curriculum, staffing, and all programs and activities. 

Awarehess of. t^ie need for miilti -cultural training is indicated to some 

extent in. the district, plans" previously distus'sed in research question #5, 

v .--.j.- ,; . , , '•' I ■ r ■ • , ' 

as jspecifyi ng training in cultural awareness, stereotyping, race relations, 

-i ■'■ ' .. . ' ' ' •'••* ' • . • 

evaluation 'and use of multi-ethnic material s. "Training to implement 

desegregation" also . should- include mul ti-cul tural content. These four 

elements of mult i -cultural educattdn .are scattered among four district 

plans. Mos*t plans contained ho itifb ration which coul^d be identified as 

promoting multi-cultural education; This is shown in Table 7. 
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TAME 7 

DISTRICT DESEGREGATION PLmNS TOR MUL I i -CULTURAL EDUCATION 
iDMPAREO WITH WIEDS GUIDELINES FOR MUl 1 1 -CULTURAL [DUCAIiON 

ALL DISTRICTS 




b) Most teachers, administrators, and 
other staff need training for de- 
segregation and multi-cultural 
education 



c)'lhe "melting pot" concept no longer 
governs ; cultural pluralism is more 
useful in education for a diverse, 
democratic society 



d) Cultural plural ism should be reflected 
in the school curriculum, staffing, 
and all programs and activities. 



Legend 

\/* - Present 

= Minimally Present 
(-) - Absent 



erJc 



Jb4 



Table 7 lists the four WIEDS Multi-cultural Guidelines and uses 
numbers 1-15 to represent the school districts in this study. As shown on 
this Table, 11 district pTans have no reference to multi-cultural 
education. Three plans, for districts #1, 3 6, and 14^ call far 

rnul ti-cuUural education activities which refer to all- four of the 

y 

Guidelines for MuUi -cultural Education. These activities, however, were 
generally specified only for certain schools. In District #6, for example, 

th« Ifiul t i -cul CUTdl euucauiun aouitfilieS were to Lake piaCc yn \j in um 

elementary magnet school and the previously all -minority high school. 

Thus, it can be concl uded- that the activities were only minimally present. 

Only the District #1 pUn indicated that all of the district's staff wou]d 

receiving training to implement desegregation and mult i -cultural education. 

Given, the information gathered in this study it can be concluded that 

of the'15 district [flans examined, multi -cultural education information was 

present in four of the districts to the extent that all four of the WIEDS 

^Multi -cultural Guidelines were at least minimally present in some of the 

districts 1 schools, and generally those schools were where most s • 

desegregation, i.e., racial mixing of students and staff, took place. In 

the 11 other districts, however, there was no information in their plans « 

which related to any.of the WIEDS Multi-cultural Education Guidelines. 

7) How does each court-drdered plan for desegregation compar e with "/ 
the WIEffiT Guidelines for Dese gregation? 

; ° The WIEDS Guidelines indicate that the foMowing requirements are 

necessary for effective desegregation: 

(a) Affinnative-local leadership 

(b) Two-way communication 

(c) Community involvement in the desegregation process >. 
O 75 m 
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(d) Approach to desegregtion as an opportunity to improve 
education g&w. : 

(e) Effective training for all school personnel 
.(f) All grades in desegregation 

(g) Careful and comprehensive pi anning 

(h) Multi-cultural education^ 
Table 8 lists these Guidelines and identifies the school districts in 

th° stuiy with HuTibsfps 1-15. T ^e r< ? * s a great deal t^at j'tdna? crhnni 
leaders involved in developing, a school desegregation plan can do to 
implement Jhese guidelines, A good distritt plan itself is a product of 
affirmative and informed district leadership. Affirmative local leadership 
can be facilitated through a desegregation plan by arranging for local 

leaders to be on^ourt-appoVnted monitoring qcmmittees or district- 

V "re- 
appointed task forces. Thelpifocess of developing local community leaders' 

* support should -bed, in in the remedy development stage of the plan by 

inviting their input early in, the planning. I 

Local school leadership, was reflected at least minimal ly in twelve, of 

the plans, insofar as the plans also included the presence of most of the • 

other desegregation guidelines. The next test of local leadership lies in 

the implementation of the plan\s~ and this -.is not "reflected in thq plans per 

se. Local school leadership appeared to be strongest in District #14 

* . \ ■ ■ 

(Table 8), a district which. desegregated vol untarily. District #7 also 

developed a strong -desegregation pV<n after three rounds through the 

federal court system. With more 'affirmati v^ school leadership, it seems 

V that the- district could probably have developed as Strong a plan without 

■ ■ \ •' .... * . 

this much judicial pressure. Districts #12 ffnd #13 lacked sufficient ^ 

content in their pi ans" to show leadership. It appears that the two 



TABLE B 

OISTRfCT PLANS FOR DESEGREGATION 
COMPAREO WITH WIEDS GUIDELINES FOR OESECREr/.TION 



DtSfGMGAIION 



a) Affirmative l^ocal leadership 



l>) I wo way Communication with 
Common 1 ty 



c) Community Involvement (n the 
Desegi elation Process 



i\) Aujnoarh to Desegregation as an 
Onnort unity to Improve Education 



e) Effective Iralnlmj for All (]) 
School Personnel 



f) All Grades In Desegregat Ion, ( l- 12) 



<l) (die ful and Comprehens I ve Planning 



I.) Mo III (ill dual I duration (2) 



Leoend 

^ = Present 
- Hln ima I ly 
Present 
^ m (-) = Absent 



h 



(-) 



(-) 



(-) 



(-) 
(-) 

(-) 

H 



w4 



u4 



^r 



(-) 



(-) 



la 



(-) 



17 

(-) 
(-) 

(-) 
(-) 



(-) 
( ) 

(-) 



14 



1^4 



(-) 



(") 



(1) - See Table 19 with Research Question 18* 

(2) See Table 7 with Research Question 16 
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guidelines which were most positively met, i.e., f) AH Grades in 

« * . . ■ .* * 

Desegregation and (g) Careful and Comprehensive Planning, are more 

attributable to the courts than to district leadership. 

Two-w^y communication and community involvement should be fostered in 
.the process of developing ttie desegregation plan. Only J)i strict #14, 
desegregating voluntarily, stipulated public meetings so that those who 
have the' responsibfl ity^for implementing desegregation coul d interact with 
community' members to discuss the plan, ask and answer questions, and hear . 
criticism of and suggestions for the implementation of*the plan. 

Seven districts had plans devoid of information wh\c n would indicate, 
•any community-rel ated communication or Involvement (Table\8). Seven other 
districts planned community relations and involvement through court-ordered 
tfi-ethnic commfttees (two districts), bi-radal committees (three 
districts), a director of public relations to Inform the community (one 
district), and a committee to discuss the framework of the pi a«n (one* 
district). One other dlstrlict plan stated that the district would offer 
parents an orientation at their children's schoofs . One other district 
plan Indicated '1t would Involve parents through a "family homework policy." 

Four of the district plans had no Information Indicating that the 

districts approached desegregation as an opportunity to Improve education 

(Table 8). Ten other di strlcts, however, Included provisions in their 

plans which Indicated that efforts would be made to Improve education 

either through rnagnet schools or improvement of the curriculum. The five 

districts with- plans which indicated the strongest commitment to Improving 

education (shown on Table 8, line d with /+) were most specific about how 

improvements were , to be made. These plans included, for examples, a 

bilingual -b1 cultural' program or a magnet program. 
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The inclusion of two other guidel i nes" are discussed in other research . 
questions. „Mult i -cultural -educatlon'fs discussed with Research Question ^ 
*6. Staff training in included with Research Question #8. . / 

The WIEDS Guidelines for Desegregation >we/e devel opedUfnsfi an. 
extensive data base, drawing from the experiences- -tlie, ml stakes and 
successes—of people in thousands 0/ schools and communities; we now know 
that a great deal may be done to help, provide equal educational opportunity 
for all children, head off some problems, solve others more easily, and 
improve the education process while we are about it. 

In summary, a comparison of the 15 district desegregation plans with 
the WIEOS Desegregation Guidelines shows areas where the pj>ans could be 
Improved, The .presence of affirmative school leadership/was shown 1n 
eleven plans, but was strong in onlJ one. Plans for^wo-way communication, 
the community were lacking in seven of the district plans/and- were 
minimally present in 'seven others." This guideline was considerably present 
In only one pl^n. Examination of the 15 plans for information about ^ 
involving the community 1n the desegregation process provide f-indlngs 
similar to those with regard to twjo-way communication. One district 
indicated that the community would be Involved, but that district's plan 

o 

posited no two-way commun1ta*4aiLJ!fi£kthe Community. Five of the <plans, 
examined were concerned primarily with the reassignment of students and 
showed no consideration of how. education might be enhanced In the process. 
Ten other district desegregation pi ans did show some consideration of ways 
to Improve education. Al fl5 sets of plans Included grade's 1-12 1n their 
desegregation. All but oHe of the plans showed evidence of some' care in 
the planning. 
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8). How does each court-ordere d plan f or IE compare 'with the WIEDS 
£u uTelYne s for IE? " ^ " 

Preparing educators to function successfully 1n a multi-cultural 
setting is a professional challenge. Until all are effectively trained in 
sct^rotr of education, it can only be done through inservice training. 
While a review of this literature discloses virtually no convergence of 
conclusions, there is near consensus on one point: the state of inservice 
training practice is deplorable, even though 'much is known* atjout sound 
principles for effective training practices. 

In summary,, the WIEDS Guidelines for ''Inservice Education are: 



(a 

(b 

(° 
(d 

(e 

(f 

(9 




Planning and content of IE, should be inresponse to 
assessed needs m 

IE decision-making shoul d^ invol ve those affected by the 
decisions „ , 

8udgets should cle developed for adequate IE funding, as Tor 
any ongoing school program 

Location of IE should be determined by training requirements 
and activities 

IE is more effect ive 0 when it is explicitly supported and 
attended by district and building administrators 

Inservice should be an integral part of the total school 
program f , 

Incentives for participation in inservice programs /houl d 
emphasize intrinsic professional rewards .^although public 
funds should pay for »IE 



eric ; 



.IE program^ should offer promise of educational improvement 
and profes$1oaal growth 

Program gojals should be specific and clear • 

IE shouldibe based on developmental .-rather than 9 deficit, 

model /\* . . 

IE programs should be heuristic and locally adaptive' 
Implementation of IE should model good teaching 

-'80 . . 
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.(m) Trainers shou\d,be competent, and suited to the situation 

(n) Outside agencies/consultants are sources of technical 

assistance and expertise , 
* ** 
(o) Evaluation of IE should be a systematic, ongoing, 
collaborative process to help improve programs 

Table 9 also lists these guidel ines artd^shows their substantial 
presence, minimal presence, or absence in the plan of each district. In 
eight of the plans no information was found pertaining to inservice 
education. Two other districts' plans (#2 and #15) indicated only two 
guidelines to be observed with regard to teacher IE: that the training 
Would be based on their needs (neither plan included needs v assessmpnt) and 
the training would help improve education for minority children. Three of 
the districts' plans, however, had some Information relating to substantial 
portions of the 15 IE guidelines: District #8 (with 11 guidelines), #11 
(with 3 guidelines) and #14 (with 14 guidelines). 

Generally among the 15 plans, there was no prevalent use of any one 
guideline. The most frequently used guideline (N«7) was the first, (a) . \ 

stipulating that IE should be based on assessed needs. The next most 
frequently used was guideline (h); six districts planned training which 
would offer promise of educational Improvement, but only two of these 
mentioned professional* growth. 

, Some of the IE guidel ines relate to finer points of staff "development , 
and it 1s not surprising that th^f might hot be Included in many, plans at 
this level of planning. Nevertheless, each guideline was Included, 
although minimally, 1n atMeast one plan. 

In summary, four districts 1 plans included sufficient guidance for IE 
as to form a firm basis for* training for at least a portion of the staff 



O (generally teachers). The other 11 districts' plans, however, did not 
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provide adequate guidance Tor desegr6g&tion-rel ated inService educat^qru 

9) What are the 1 t^jta^ons_ of court -o rdered components? • « H : N • 

. One problem 1s that of monitoring the impl ementation of /the 
components. Much of this problen could be prevented by the court .trder, .. 
The court order should Include the appoin&nent of a desegregation 
monitoring committee and, define its duties (Hughes A aK , 1'980). This x 
could also help prevent second generation problens/(v*hich frequently result , 

\t till fir'bt yeiieiatiuM ia^K oT au^udic plaint my)^ ai, ieaat >cau unci* 

yearly ident 1 f ication and resolution, / • * 

Another 1 Imitation V court-ordered components is that the judge may • . 

b« 1lUequ1pped for the task. This p. "shlem 1s pointed out 1n the findings 

of several desegregation studies. They alio propose a remedy; as Monte and 

.Laue (May'1977) point out, soaiiu research findings should prove Invaluable 

to judges In prescribing a plan for desegregation. 

2. Concl uslons • 

The hypothesis for this study: 

CourV-ordered desegregation plans 1n the SErDL region' do . 
qot specify educational components (e.g.', mul t1 -cultural 
education and 1nserv1ce education) 1n sufficient detail * . .' 

for use by desegregating and/or desegregated schoc/ls and 
districts, and conversely, school dfstrtct plans do not 
-contain sufficient detail about educational components for 
• • the courts to decide whether the district 1s 1n compliance, 

appears/ to be supported by %be data. For example, the 15 plan's examined 1n 

" J I 

the study are general ly Tacking 1n Information on Inservlce education! and 

multi-cultural education, particularly the'latter. Research literature ^ . 

strongly Indicates that both of these components are important to 

preventing second gene^ratfdn desegregation; problems and to facil 1tating\^the 

process of Integration. Inservlce training- 1s necessary to bring about ^ ^ 
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■rujl tUcul tural education and the improvements needed in curricular, 
extracurricular, counseling, and other school programs- to maximize their 
dteneflts to all students. Thes.. benefits are substantial: (1) enhanced 
Academic achievement for minority' children while relatively advantaged 
majority children continue to learn at the same or higher rate, (?) a more 
positive self-concept for minority children, and (3) more positive racial 
^ttitudes by minority and majority students. 

It seems evident that some school districts 1n this study are ipdking 

■ -i- 

progress towards Integration despit^ -theVlack of specific guidelines in 
their orders or plans. It may be, however, that more progress with fewer 
problems m1ght.be made if the^> were more effective guidelines. Plaintiffs 
and defendants in some of the^ cases -have gone back to the couirts several 
times to clarify, add to, and/or make adjustments to court orders. 
Responslbil 1ty "for this shoulfl be shared: , Defendant districts should take 
more Initiative 1n desegregation, e.g. , 1n Implementing multi-cultural 
education. Plaintiffs, on /he other hand, should be more specific in 

/ » . • ■ ? 1-, ... 

asking the cdurts for .rem^ies;- judges can rule only, on what 1s t asked fqr. , 

It seems reasonable/that we can learn frqm the schools which use 
effective practice^ such as, multi-cultural education and appropriate IE, 
and make progress In student achievement and race relations. Much is known 
about what works for these schools and why. It 1s from the effective 
practices 1.n these successful schools that the WIEDS guidelines were , 

derived, Recent «np1 rlcal research In other successful schools has .. 

/ 

validated the /practices. *• 

More needs to be known about successful practices, but there 1s also a 
need to /ihd out how to get what- we do know about good practices in general 



us^'in desegregated schools. Crairr and Hawley (April 1981) have iderrtified 

seven, audiences who can create or at least influence 4 ese 9 r _egation policy 

and practice. These are: 

(l) the plaintiffs and their attorneys in school desegregation 
suits, 

* 

% (2) judges/ . „ 

(3) school administrators, 

(4) classroom teachers, 

(5) parents and other citizens, 

(6) federal arid state program administrators, 

(7) federal , state, .and local legislators. . 

Although they are diverse' audiences., Itiftay be assumed that they are all 

Interested 1n Improving practices In school desegregation and education. * 

It is anticipated that many people in these audiences wifTbe Interested In 

~ _ •, 
-the findings of this study ahd' in the WIE1S Guidel ines. 

Among these audiences, two should be useful allies In efforts to reach 

\ the others. These two are state education agencies and legislatures. 

Williams and Anderson (April 1981) argue that many leaders 1n these • ^ 

agencies and legislatures are supportive of desegregation and 

multl -cultural education, contrary to what sortie desegregation experts have 

Indicated. That may be one of the reasons why the state agencies are 

- generally overlooked as vehicles for advancing school' improvement within a 

framework of desegregation. Ways need to be found to harness ,stat§ 

at 

resources with local desegregation efforts. Here, also, varied audiences 
need to be addressed--ch1ef state school officers, state board of education 
members, chai rpersorts of educational committees 1ft the legislatures, and 
probably others. \ 
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*!t seems w*| important than ever that state-level interest, i 
resources, ana leadership be developed Regarding Improvement of ediitation 
in desegregated schools. Federal direction for desegregation 1s y 
diminishing, but the constitutional mandate remains. Many schoo,l districts 
-are faring well with desegregation, but others need assistance. > 

Identification of practices which are successful in desegregated 

aad/or desegregating schools seem Hkeiy to have implications for general 

educational processes and their outcomes. These practices inciuae, witer 

alia, paying attention to the Importance of student self-esteem, promoting 

positive teacher attitudes and behavior toward Students, and having a 

school climate t!sut accepts Individual and group difference?. More, .and , % 

mpre focused, research is needed to investigate the implications of 

desegregated/desegregating school improvement efforts for schools In 

w 

general . • ^ - 

-/ 

» ** 
3. ilecommend atlorts 

In order to help secure the benefits of Integreated ovultl -cultural 

education, it 1s recommended, that plaintiffs, their attorneys, and judges 

1n school desegregation cases should help develop desegregation plans which 

contain specific guidelines for multi-cultural education and effective 

Inservice training as part ^ the desegregation process. School staff 

members; boards of I education; schools of education; parents afld other V 

dtlzens; and federal, state, and local educational program administrators 

and federal, state, and local legislators should work In tlielr respective 

areas o\ responsibility to Improve the quality of education by helping to 

establish mult 1-dultural education programs and effective Inservice 

training 1n schools. 
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APPEHftlX a. . ' 

» 

School District 



V— : 

Superintendent: 
Oeeugraphtc Data: 

1. Pupil opulatlon 

a. Ovtr 40,000 

b. 20.001 - 40,000 

c. 10,001 - 20,000 
4. Under 10,000 

II. Ethnic Compos) tlon 

. «. Hack 

b. Unite 

c. Htspftnlc 

d. Native Aaerlcan 
t. Othtr 

f. ToUl 



CHECKLIST 

III. Geographic OftU 
ft. Urban 

b. Aural ~ 

c. Suburban 



VII. Dates 

Orders: 



IV. Type of Desegregation 

ft. Court-ordered 

b. Consent Decree 

c. Voluntary 



Total 



Pupils Reassigned j 

a. Minority 

b. Majority 

c. f of Total 



Total 



Plans: 



VI. Pupils iuscd for Desegregation 

% Total 

a. Hlnorl ty 

b. Majority 

c. % of Total 





GRADE LEVELS . 


Components 


A. Elewentary 


ft< Junior High/Middle School 


Ci High School 


1. Student fteasslgnaent 








• 

2. Faculty Reassignment 


• ' V ^ • • 


V 




3. Reorganize grade structure 
(grade center, atddle 
scliool , etc. ) 




* 


. . . 1 

i 


4. Busing for Desegre- 
gation 






- ■ ; 



er|c 
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CHECKLIST (cont'd) 



School Olslrlci : 



5. Multi-cultural Education 



6. CurrlcuUr (rw*4Ul, co»- 
ptnsttory. voc*tloiiftl, 
bntiwal. •|Uro*tlvo, 

•tc.) 



^ /. K-gm*t SchooJ 
00 



7 



CRAPE IEVEIS 



i. Junior Htoji/Hlddlo School 



C. High School 



tt. Quil Ity of Education 



V UtricurrtcuUr (bands. 
dr«M, spaach. clubs, 
starts, ate.) 



9 

ERIC 
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*m . "at 



3 



CjltCjaiS] (confd) 



School OlstrUl; 



^ 


GRADE UVEIS 


A. EltatnUry 


1. Junior HtoJi/HiddU School 


10. COunstl Utf 


♦ 

i 




II. Discipline 


K 

\ 




12. local Needs/Conditions 




r 


1 J. f>«r«iit~tnvolv«Mfit or 
CoMftunltyfttUtlons 




\ 

'l 









C. High School 



0 

ERIC 
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School District 



SUMMARY 



OVERALL 



ERIC 



EDUCATIONAL COMPONENTS 
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APPENDIX b. 



"ABLE A 



:esesre3A":::n -echniques jscO 

3Y COMPONENT AND 2RA0E _£.7E- 
' A- A. • Elementary 



; Student Reassignment 



CO 


DP 


5 


5 


4 


4 




4 


2 


3 


i 

* i 


1 


2^ 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


2 ' 


; 2 
* 


2 


2 



01) 

■;o2^ 

03 x . 

OA' 

'05* 
v 06 ) 



;c8) 

'09) 

(.10) 



Change attendance zones 
Pairing and/or clustering - 
Reassignment 

Majority to minority transfer 
Closing school 
Magnet . 

OouOie i I Tiy ~n flu f " c3 " n -C . ; 

math and science courses 
3using 

Educational park 
Grade centers 



C-2 Faculty Reassignment , 

(01) Ratio assignment (as with -"Singleton" ) , 

(02) Reorganization of administrative i 
structure i 

C-3 'Multi-cul tural Education i 

•01) Artists from community as resources 
(02) Every elementary teacher develops 

social studies course on human 

relations 

C-A Curriculum {remedial, compensatory, 

; vocational , bilingual, alternative, etc.) 

(01) Families (groups) of cross-grade 
learners 

(02) Oral language as- basis for reading 

(03) University and (1) elementary school 
collaborate • ^_ 

(04) Team-teaching 

(05) Individualized and small group 
approaches 

(06) Innovative materials 

(07) Arts in education program 

(08) Minimal use of /conventional , routine- 
methodology 



4. XP « Court order 
' ^ 0P ■ 0i strict plan 



rn 
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1* Voluntary 
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i 
i 

l 
i 

i 
i 
i 



■i-A. E lemehtarv 'cont'd' 



*. * "* <*«■* rn *2n* 



~0 



DP 



39 3 >v/sica" earner tnan sedentary 

'earning 
13! Enlarging oral vocabulary 
11, ?eer remedial 
12' Resource r oom 
13: Remedial program 
1-i* Magnet courses to attract majority 

students 
15 Title"! 



1 v 
1 > 
1 
1 

2 



>? ^annet Scnool 

■01) (Court authorizes) school board to 

establish special focus magnet schools 

.02) Magnet school concept used to improve 
quality of education 

C-6 Quality of Education 

C-7 Extracurricular (bands, drama, speech, 
" clubs, sports, etc, ) 

(01) No* racial barrier to any student in 
oarticipating in any extracurricular 
activity 

C-8 Counseling- 

C-9 Discipline 

C-10 Local Needs/Conditions 

C-U Parent Involvement or Community 

Relations" " 1 

C-12 Inservice 

(01) Social studies 



ERIC 
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a-3. Jumor -non/Mifldle Scnools 



icenz Reassignment 



CO 



DP 



01 Change attendance- zones 

■22] Reassignment 

03) Majority to minority transfer 

5 '24; Magnet 

05' Construction of school ■ 

06; 3using 

C7' Orade centers 

CS' Al temative school 

w<i racuity Reassignment 

,01) Ratio assignment (as with "Singleton" ) 
(02) Reorganization of administrative 
structure 

C-3 Multi-cul tural Education " 

'01) Every secondary teacher participates 
in preparation of bibliographies and 
instructional materials on Blacks 

C-4 Curricul urn 

(01) Minimal use of conventional , routine 
methodo 1 ogy 

(02) Physical rather than sedentary 
learning 

(03) Enlarging oral vocabulary 

C-5 Magnet School 

'01) Academic and performing arts program 
(02) Individualized instruction 

C-6 Quality of Education 

C-7 Extracurricular 

C-8 Counseling 

C-9 Discipline 

C-10 Local Needs/Conditions 

C- 11 Parent Involvement or Community 
Relations 



3 

2 



ft 



4-C. ' Hi on Schools 



>1 Srucent Reassignment 


CO 1 


DP CO 


. Vol . 


;0i, Chance attendance zones 
\0Z) Pairing and/or clustering 
,03 < Closing scnool s 
,04) Magnet v 

[OS). Construction of school / 

' 06-) Grade centers 

(07) Alternative school .... 


> 

i 

Pi 

i 1 


: '•■ 1 ' 

.. 1 i \ 


• 

* 

) 


C-2 Facul ty -Reassignment 









(Olj Every secondary teacner participates 
in preparation of bibliographies and 
instructional materials on Blacks ; 



C-4 Curriculum 

(01) Gifted and talented * 

(02) Computer and electronic technology 
courses 

(03) Cooperative education (including 
industrial, healthVhdme economics) 

(04) New courses- in jazz, rock and 
classical piano, and commercial art 

(05) Honors program in English, algebra, 
geometry, biology, f and chemistry 

(06) Alternative high school , 

(07) Needs- assessment for remedial course 



C-5 Magnet School 

(01) Computer science center and medical 

. technology * 
f02) (Court authorizes) school board to 
establish special focus magnet school 

C-6 Quality of Education ■ . 

• 

(01) Viable educational program will 
"greatly improve the quality of' 
education" . 

(02) Because of busing stipulated by 
circuit court, district submitted 
plan that it "did not deem educa- 
tionally sound or financially feasible"; 
and though district and its attorneys 

"commit to cooperate. .. in promoting^, 
educational, program for . the maximum^ 
educational advantage of all students! 
q in the district" j j 

ERIC^ Art§ in education to improve duality 
- Aaii , of education .' _ : y j 



1 
I 

I , 
i 

l ' 
l • 



Hign Schools (cont'd) 





. r CO ! 


dp i 


CO 


' Vol 


01 Recreational activities 




i 

1 

. 1 







C-3 Counseling 



"Guidance departments will begin to | 
jointly plan revisions in the total j 
guidance program" ; 
02) Counsel ing of pupils and educational 
"planning rpust be considered in regard 
to courses v taken, grade level, and 

(03) Counseling minorities into high math | 
and science courses j 

C-9 Discipline j 

C-10 Local Meeds/Conditions 

C- 11 Parent Involvement or Community 
Relations' • ; . " 

C-12 Inservice 



A 



O 4 ' 125 138 
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ATj Grade Levels 



> 1 5 • u aen t " Reassignment 



CO 



DP 



CO 



Vol 



,01: Change attendance, zones 
,02" .Pairing and/or clustering-. 
,03) Reassignment 

(04) Majority to minority transfer 
'05} Closing school ... 
,06} Magnet 
'07} Free choice 
08) Construction of school 
,09} 3usipg 
'10^ Grade centers * 

C-2 Faculty Reassignment ' 

(01) Ratio assignment (as with "Singleton") 
(02 ^Affirmative action and recruitment of 
minorities 

(03) . Reorganization of administrative 

structure 

(04) Random reassignment 
Seniority as basic criterion 

C-3 Multi-cul tural Education 

(01) Bil ingual-bicul tural 

C-4 Curriculum 

(01) Achievement grouping (not tracking) 

(02) Minimal use of conventional , routine 
methodology 

(03) English as second language 

C-5 Magnet School 

(01) Career development center offers 
vocational education for all students 

(02) Enriched daily schedule (recreation 
and P.E., parent involvement, 
accelerated programs in math, science, 
expository writing, and tutoring) 



C-6 Quality of Education 



(01) Viable educational program will 
* ; "greatly improve the quality of 

education" 

(02) Lowered pupil-teacher ratio in 
desegregated classes 

0'13) Quality of education is improved when 
ERXC- the "arts are related to each other 
™™ and to other disciplinesv? 1 and when 



4 
2 

1 
1 
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a-D. ' All Grade Levels ( 



Quality of education (cont'd) 



CO 



• "arts are used to create learning" 
situations which help reduce personal 
and racial isQlation a*id increase 
self-esteem" 
04} aecause of busing^ stipulated by 
circuit court, district submitted 
plan that it "did not deem educa- 
tionally sound or financially 
. feasible" ; and though district and 
, ' ts attorneys "ccirmit to cooperate. . . 
in promoting. . .educational program 
for the maximum educational advantage 
of all students in the district" 

(05) Magnet school concept to improve 
quality of education 

(06) Remedy "must be imposed with a view 
toward maximum enhancement..." 

(07) Reorganization of the district "to 
.provide a quality education for 
every student" 

(08) '!Maintain an improved quality of 
education and level of consideration 
for all pupils" 

f 09) Use of assistance of state and the 
district in achieving "present levels 
of "quality" 




C-7 Extracurricular . 

(01) Special efforts in specialized 
areas; . .head coaches, band and choral 
directors, etc." 

(02) All extracurricular activities and 
facilities to be used on nondiscrimi- 
tory bases 

(03) No racial barrier to any student in 
participating in any extracurricular 
activity 

C-8 Counseling 

(01) Counsel minority students. "with 
pqtential for higher achievement" 
to' take higher math and science courses 

(02) "To serve special- nee^ds and problems 
of Negro students" 



C -9 Discipline 



ERJC 



Jl) Maintain orjjer and discipline in all . 
.ig;^-.ir!?>gT - - - — Vi hi In in mh^^im— ■ ii hi «»Mdm 



4-0. All 3raae Levels (cont'd.) 



Z - ? 21s cl 3 1 1 ne ;cont' d) 



02! Every student will have due process 

oefore suspension 
03) Minority students not to be .dis- 
proportionately subject to dis- 
ciplinary measures 
; 04) Suspension policies to confirm with 

Goss V. Lopez 
(35) Equal and uniform throughout the . 
district 

C- 10 Local Needs/Conditions 



(01) 
(02) 



(03) 
<04) 
(05) 




"There is communi ty apprehei 
Plan formulated by taking i/ 
consideration the "rights, 
and desires of all segments 
community" - 
Tri-ethni c commi ttee 
Bi-racial .committee 
Provision for adaptations to changes 
in population (numbers, mobility) 



C- 11 Parent Involvement or Community 
Relations 



(01) 
(02) 
(03) 



(04) 

. (05) 

(06) 

• (07) 
(08) 
(09) 

ERLC 



.CO 



Tri-ethnic committee 
Bi-racial committee 
Court feels "there is substantial 
communi ty .support for school 
system;' no violence or boycotts"/ 
"If the parties to this lawsuit and 
the people of [the community] will 
take a positive and constructive 
attitude toward this necessary pro- 
cess of desegregation, it can be " 

School will have a director of 
public relations responsible for 
informing community of the plan and 
the progress 

Parents may be offered an orientation 
at their children's schools .where 
they*7hay meet staff 
Public meetings to review zoning and 
hear protests" 5 ^* comments 
Committee to discuss general frame- 
work 

CO includes sections of U.S. code on 
obstruction of justice, and violation 
of rights in enrolling in public 
schools or college - 



1 



DP 



CD 



Vol 



1 
2 
3 



1 



2 
3 
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4-0. All Grade Levels 


(cont'd) 




3 arent Involvement or Community 
3elat:ons (copf d) 1 


CO 


DP 


. CD 


JO \ 


12 v r affliiy Homework ^olicy ! 
IV •Concerns of citizenry' 1 (noted by 
' judge) about safety of children ; 


1 


1 


i 

! ■ 

i 




Z-iZ Inservice • ! 






I 




01 ; Human relations training 


1 


2 


i 
i 





j2) "raining in cultural awareness, 

stereotyping, race relations " 2 

multiethnic materials ■ 2 
; 04} ^Orientation, for desegregation j J ,1 

■05) Training to implement desegregation | j 



i 
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